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The THORO System 
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maria root Oa i 


To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 
research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface 
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THOROCLEAR HOW TO DOIT 
Write for 
pictorially 
described 
iterature 








| 3 you know the answers . 


LF you havo only questions . 


about how to tell your 
housing and redevelopment 
with punch and point 


through audio-visual aids — 


PLAN TO 
PARTICIPATE 


SIGHT AND SOUND ROOM 
NAHRO ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia 


October |!|—!/4 


FEATURING 


New films 
New finds in devices and equioment 
e 


Radio programs 


Send word of what you have to display 
—or questions that you would like to 
have answered —to Marion Massen, 
Chairman, NAHRO Visual Aids Com- 
mittee, Chicago Housing Authority, 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinois 
—or to the NAHRO headquarters 
office in Chicago. 
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ROBERT E. RAINEY 





On 
west 


May 30, 
Regional 
leading members through the death of 
Robert E. Rainey, followine an illness of 
several months. Just five days before his 


NAHRO’'s 
Council 


South- 
one of its 


Pacific 
lost 


death, the council—during its 1954 an- 
nual conference—had adopted a resolu- 
tion in appreciation of Mr. Rainey, wish- 
ing him “all speed in regaining his health 
and in his return to the field of public 
housing, which has great need of his 
services.” 

Mr. Rainey had been a member of th: 
San Francisco field office of the Public 
Housing Administration and its predeces- 
sor agencies since 1940. He left PHA in 
1948 to become a private consultant to 
local housing authorities in the region 
and was operating in that capacity at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Rainey had been a NAHRO mem- 
ber for almost 15 years. He was on the 
executive board of the regional council 
for several years and its vice-president 
during 1952-53. He was featured in a 
“We Present” article in the JouRNAI 
oF Housinc for June 1948, page 157. 


JOSEPH P. MILANO, 

another active member of the Pacifi 
Southwest council, died in May. An 
architect, he had designed numerous low- 
rent projects in the region and had also 
been a lecturer at the University of 
California. Earlier, he had been on the 
project planning staff of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. He had been a mem- 
ber of NAHRO for almost ten years and 
participated enthusiastically in the work 
of the Pacific Southwest council, which 
adopted a resolution in his name during 
its 1954 conference in recognition of the 
high quality of his services to the public 
housing program. 
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LOUIS DANZIG, 

executive director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Newark, was honored 
in May by the Newark Citizens Housing 
Council when he was presented its an- 
nual award “in recognition of the 
significant contribution to better housing 
in 1954.” Presentation of the plaque was 
made during a state-wide housing con- 
ference, held in Newark on May 22 
Present at the time of the presentation 
was New Jersey's governor, the Honor- 


able Robert B. Meyner. 


most 


CARL ERIC CARLSON 

has resigned as editor of The 
American City to accept a two-year ap- 
pointment with the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administrat'on. He has 
been assigned to set up a program in com- 
munity planning and development at the 
newly established school of public ad 
ministration in San Jose, Costa Rica 

Mr. Carlson worked closely 

NAHRO during the 


association with The 


associate 


with 
vears of 


City, 


, 
several his 


American act- 


ing as an advisor on the JOURNAL OF 
HowsING in its early days, as a membe: 
of the Public Relations Committee, and 


as a participant in regional and national 
conferences. He is being replaced on thx 


magazine by Douglas A. Powell 

J. MARSHALL MILLER, 

director of the planning and _ housing 
division of Columbia University, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright award to teach city 
planning at the Royal Academy of Fin 
Arts in Copenhagen during the 1954-55 


academic year. 

E. E. PRUITT, 

manager of the Beeche1 
the Louisville housing commission, 
twice honored this month by appointment 
to state positions by Kentuck 
Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby. H 
has been named a member of the Gover- 
nors Advisory Committee on Education 
Desegregation and of the Com- 
mission of the Division Ex 
tension. 


lerrace project ol 


was 


advisory 


Advisory 


of Library 


PAUL S. DULANEY 

was erroneously reported in 
JourNAL as having gone to Waverly 
Ohio as planning director. He heads up 
the planning agency for Warren, Ohio 


the Jun 


FRANK S. HORNE, JOHN IHLDER 

were honored on May 10 at a publi 
testimonial meeting sponsored by the Ivy 
City-Trinidad Citizens Association, Inc. 
of the District of Columbia. Plaques 
presented to Messrs. Horne and Ihlde: 


cited them for their “distinguished ser- 
vice and humane consideration of the 
tenants of the Ivy City area during the 


years 1948-1950.” Story behind the testi- 
monial was the work Dr. Horne and Mr 
Ihlder did in helping families housed in 
temporary mobile units in the Ivy City 
area during World War II find reloca 
tion housing when the federal government 
ordered the units torn down. A 16 month 
period was required to find new homes 


for the 176 families involved. 
The Congressional Record for June 17, 
1954 carries the facts about the testi- 


monial meeting and the text of a speech 
honoring the two men made by Lee F 
Johnson, executive vice-president of the 
(Continued column one, page 220) 





TO CUT 
OPERATING 
COSTS 4 WAYS 


“...we use and recom- 
mend the ‘Sexauer'’ 
plumbing maintenance 
plan.” 


CLARENCE C. KLEIN 
Administrator 

HOUSING AUTHORITY of 
the City of PITTSBURGH 









Everywhere the report is the same 
the 
plan cuts operating costs! 

Take the case of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh.. 


‘a , 
sexaue) plumbing maintenance 


Each project requires over 100 
different repair parts. Yet when re 
pairs are needed, their mechanics al- 
ways have the correct parts on hand, 
They never have to waste valuable 
time or risk ruining costly fixtures 
with ill-fitting or inferior materials. 


4-WAY ECONOMY 
As a result, costs are cut 4 ways by: 

1. Reducing inventories through balanced stock 

2. Saving hundreds of man hours 

3. Reducing water and fuel bills 

4. Conserving costly fixtures 

Each ‘Sexauer’ item fits the Pitts- 
burgh Authority’s exact needs (care- 
fully pre-determined by a thorough 
‘Sexauer’ Survey) and a properly 
balanced stock is maintained, 

(A recent ‘Sexauer’ Survey at a 
large Metropolitan Authority re- 
vealed costly inefficiencies that great- 
ly increased water, fuel and labor 
bills due to a complete lack of 60% 
of the required repair parts, an over- 
stock of others, including items not 
needed. ) 


FREE SURVEY GUIDE 


Learn how you can put 
the cost-cutting ‘Sexauer’ 
plumbing maintenance 
plan to work for you. 
Get complete informa- 
tion — including a FREE 
‘Sexauer’ plumbing 
maintenance survey 
guide. Fill in the coupon 
Mail it today. 





p-o—--——— 
J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
2503-05 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 51. Dept. J. 74 
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PERSONALS— 


(Continued from page 2/19 

National Housing Conference. The ma- 
terial was inserted in The Record by the 
Honorable William L. Dawson, a membei 
of the Illinois delegation in the House 
of Representatives. 


MORRIS A. LIEBERMAN, TOM JENKINS 
are recent appointees to the staff of Chi- 
cago’s Office of the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator. Mr. Lieber- 
man, a lawyer, who has been with the 
agency for some six months, in April was 
assigned as acting executive secretary to 
the Chicago Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Commission—a new agency that is 
staffed by the coordinator’s office (see 
December 1953 JourNAL, page 420 

Mr. Jenkins, a community organization 
specialist, will also work on neighborhood 
redevelopment and conservation as field 
representative for the coordinator’s office. 


STEVEN MALLARD, 

chairman of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Jersey City, died on June 26. 
He had been active not only in forward- 
ing the city’s public housing program 
but devoted much of his time to the 
state-wide effort to develop a middle-in- 
come housing program and was also in- 
terested in the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 
DRAWS 700 TO ANNUAL MEETING 
When the National Housing Con- 
ference met in Washington on June 7 
and 8 for its 23rd annual conference, 
more than 700 delegates were on 
hand to hear spokesmen from the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, 
top federal housing agencies, and 
national public interest groups re- 
view the current housing situation. 
They met just after the Senate had 
gone on record with a 66 to 16 vote 
President 
four year public housing program 





in favor of Eisenhower's 
but in the face of widespread uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the House 
would go along with any continu- 
ation of the program at all. Speakers 
varied in the interpretations they put 
on congressional attitudes and what 
might be the final outcome of House- 
Senate conference committee action 
on the Housing Act of 1954 (see 
page 223). 

At the annual banquet on June 7, 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft was 
honored for the support he had long 
given to a sound national housing 
program. A testimonial to Mr. Taft 
stated in part: “His inspiration con- 
tinues to give vitality to the move- 
ment to make America a_ slumless 
America. o 

The conference adopted a series 
of resolutions at its business meeting 
on June 8, going on record in sup- 
port of an annual construction pro- 
gram of 2 million homes a year, in- 
cluding a_ public 
of 200.000 units. 

Re-elected as NHC’s president was 
Ira S. Robbins of New York and 
Edward Barry, Memphis, as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


housing program 


1953 LOW-RENT MOVE-OUT RATE 
HIGHER THAN FOR PREVIOUS YEARS 
The average monthly move-out 
rate in public low-rent housing pro- 
jects during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953 was 2.18 per 100 
occupied units, the Public Housing 
Administration announced recently. 
In its annual report on move-out 
rates in public housing, PHA said 
that the average annual move-out 
rate was 26.2 per cent for the same 
period, an increase over the previous 
year’s 23.9 per cent. The figures re- 
flect a gradual increase in the move- 
out rate since 1946, with the ex- 
ception of a slight drop in 1951. 


While a few projects reported no 
turnover at all during the reporting 
period, an almost equal number re- 
ported over 100 per cent turnover 
in the course of the year. Projects 
in the San Francisco field office area 
again showed the largest move-out 
rate with a monthly average of 3.48 
per cent. The Fort Worth field office 
area was second with a 3.11 per cent 
monthly average and the Atlanta 
office area had an average of 2.56 
per cent monthly move-outs. The 
Chicago office area rate was 2.07, 
the New York office area rate was 
1.37, and Puerto Rico had an aver- 
age of 1 per cent 
month. 

Viewed in terms of sizes of low- 
rent housing programs, the large: 
programs showed move-out rates at 
about 2 per cent or less per 100 oc- 
cupied units, while smaller program 
projects had an average of about 
3 per cent per month. 


move-outs per 


HOUSING PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 
GAINING OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 

From Massachusetts, Nevada, 
Maine, and Flint, Michigan, more 
evidence has turned up in the past 
month or so of the increasing official 
interest in the housing problems of 
the aged. 


Massachusetts news—about an in- 
crease voted for housing for the aged 

is covered in the state news sec- 
tion, page 227 


In Nevada, the state welfare de- 
partment has recently published a 
report titled A Survey to Determine 
the Housing Needs of Old-Age As 
sistance Recipients in Nevada. The 
survey was taken in December of 
1952 when a sampling of 300 of the 
state’s old age assistance recipients 
were asked about their needs and de- 
sires for housing accommodations. 
Some of the results: 20 per cent of 
the aged indicated they would live 
in state supplied cottages located 
conveniently near their present homes 
... but only 2.6 said they would go 
anywhere in the state to avail them- 
selves of such accommodations; most 
visualized that their present housing 
conditions would remain unchanged 
and only a minority indicated they 
would make a change even if state 
supported housing for the aged was 
made available; special housing for 
the aged was most popular among 
those who live alone. 

A limited number of copies of the 
report are available without charge 
from the Nevada State Welfare De- 
partment. 
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In Maine, meanwhile, the state’s 
newly established official committee 
on the aged has set up a subcommit- 
tee on housing which, along with 
three other committees—on health 
and medical care, education and rec- 
reation, and economic support—has 
been holding open hearings in com- 
munities across the state to get an 
expression from the public as to what 
the problems of the aging are and 
what should be done about them. 
The publication Aging, published by 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, re- 
porting on these developments in 
Maine, says that the housing sessions 
were particularly preoccupied with 
the need for more and better man- 
aged nursing homes, as well as the 
expansion of boarding and foster 
homes. 


In Flint, Michigan the committee 
on aging has set up a subcommittee 
on housing for the aged that will 
work with a committee appointed 
by the Flint city commission to study 
the entire problem of housing in 
that community. 


NEW BLS HOUSING START DATA 
TO BE BASED ON REVISED SOURCES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced that, beginning with its 
report of housebuilding activity for 
June, to be issued in mid-July, its 
figures will be based on newly revised 
techniques of estimating the number 
of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started each month. The new 
figures will come from: (1) monthly 
reports from all localities issuing 
building permits (accounting for 85 
per cent of the total nonfarm popu- 
lation) and (2) field surveys of 
dwelling units started in localities 
where permits are not issued. The 
latter surveys will be based on a new 
system of sampling counties. 


MIT STUDIES PLASTIC AS BUILDING 
MATERIAL AND URBAN DESIGNING 
The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in June announced two 
new studies in the field of housing 
and planning that are soon to get 
under way with the aid of recently 
received grants. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has endowed the insti- 
tute with $85,000 for a study titled 
“The Perceptual Form of the City” 
under which principles for designing 
more satisfactory urban environ- 
ments are to be developed and a 
$10,000 grant from the Monsanto 
Chemical Company will support a 
one year study of the potentialities 


of plastics in the building field. 
July 1954 


The urban design study will be 
conducted jointly by staff members 
from MIT’s departments of archi- 
tecture and city planning. The study 
will focus on the visual impact of 
the “Citys ape” and is expected to 
develop principles and techniques 
that can guide architects and city 
planners engaged in the “urban re- 
newal” program that is taking hold 
currently in many communities. 

The study of plastics as a building 
material, it is hoped, will expand the 
plastic industry’s knowledge of sound 
uses of its products in home design. 


HUGE EXPENDITURES FOR HOME 
REPAIR, IMPROVEMENT REPORTED 

For every dollar Americans put 
into new homes in 1952, more than 
50 cents was spent to maintain and 
modernize existing homes, the Na- 
tional Production Authority reports. 
Almost 10 billion dollars was spent in 
that year on new dwellings as com- 
pared to about 5 billion to maintain, 
alter, repair, and make additions to 
existing dwellings. 


PREFAB BUILDERS FORM GROUP 
TO IMPROVE MORTGAGE FINANCING 
The Prefabricated Home Manu- 
facturers’ Institute has followed the 
lead of the national associations ol 
both the home builders and realtors 
in setting up a special mortgage 
financing service (see June JOURNAL, 
page 185). The PHMI’s approach 
is through a mortgage financing com 
mittee that will cooperate with a sub- 
committee of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America in an effort 
to improve facilities for financing the 
sales of factory-made homes. Chair- 
man of PHMI’s new committee for 
the next year is William B. F. Hall, 
president of General Industries, Inc., 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


STEEL WORKERS SHY OF HOUSING; 
SOLUTION: BUILD STEEL HOUSES 

The United Austrian Iron and 
Steel Company—formerly the Her- 
man Goering Works—has begun to 
solve its workers’ housing shortage 
problem by producing houses made 
90 per cent of products and byprod- 
ucts of the steel industry. The com- 
pany, largest in Austria, has entered 
the housebuilding business tempo- 
rarily because 3500 of its 12,000 
factory workers are without proper 
living accommodations, a fact that 
production experts say is having a 
bad effect on employee morale. 

The new houses have wall slabs 
prefabricated from slag and furnace 
cement: fittings, doors, window 
frames, supports, joists, flooring, and 
roofs are made of steel sheets or 









Can 
Holder 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST + ELIMINATES PESTS 
* LASTS INDEFINITELY 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 


PO Box 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
BIRMINGHAM 9, ALABAMA 














Available with or 
without chein 


girders. The steel roofs are especially 
insulated and weigh only half as 
much as standard timber construc- 
tion. 

‘The houses are semi-detached and 
cach has a large kitchen, dinette, a 
living room, and larder on the first 
floor and two bedrooms and a bath- 
room on the second. Each house has 
a 680 square yard garden and shares 
a boiler system with its neighbor. 


WATERPROOFING METHOD MAKES 
GYPSUM VALUABLE FOR BUILDING 

Another country trying new things 
in the housebuilding field is Scot- 
land, where a builder has recently 
developed a method of waterproof- 
ing gypsum and has built a house 
with both interior and exterior gyp- 
sum walls replacing brickwork and 
plaster. Construction of the house 
required only one week. The builder, 
John Lawrence of Glasgow, has 
been building interior walls of gyp- 
sum for years but development of the 
new waterproofing technique has 
made possible Mr. Lawrence’s ulti- 
mate goal—a house with all gypsum 
walls, both inside and out. 

Mr. Lawrence’s waterproofing 
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ISRAELI ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS HOLD HOUSING SYMPOSIUM 








a pire 
wrap 
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Attending a symposium of Israeli architects and engineers in Tel-Aviv in April is 
Harold Robinson (extreme left), formerly director of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board and now housing advisor with the United States Operations Mission 
to Israel. With Mr. Harold in front of town planning diagrams are, left to right: 
Bertram Gross, Israel economic advisory committee member—formerly of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland; Mr. Kahanoff, member of the symposium committee; 
Professor Rahel Shalon, director of the building research station of the Technion 
Institute; Mr. Y. Ben-Sira, chairman of the Building and Technical Research Institute; 
Mr. Peless, subchairman of the Association of Engineers and Architects; and Mr. A. 
Shalon, president of the Association of Engineers and Architects. 





technique is still a secret . . . but 
two official British materials testing 
laboratories have reported their find- 
ings on the panels as follows: a 5- 
inch thickness of the new 
combed gypsum has the insulating 
value of a 3-foot thick solid brick 
wall or two 11%-inch thick cavity 
brick walls: 
city of the gypsum maicrial is 4!% 
tons per lineal foot 
the 1000 pound minimum required 
by British building standards. 


honey- 


the load bearing capa- 


far in excess oi 


The strength of the vertical gyp- 
sum walls results from concrete being 
poured between the two wall sides. 
Greater strength can be obtained by 
placing the wall sides wider apart 
to allow more room for concrete. 
Other advantages claimed for the 
new honeycomb gypsum: its use 
sharply reduces house construction 
time; because it is exceptionally light, 
large sections of it can be easily 
handled by one man: it can be sawed 
and drilled; it is fireproof and _ ro- 
dentproof; it requires no studding; 
and it can be decorated as soon as 
it is erected. 

PHA COMMISSIONER SLUSSER MAKES 
TIME MAGAZINE IN RECENT ISSUE 

The good press pick-up that 
speeches of Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has been receiving in the 
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last eight or nine months was cli- 
maxed in Time magazine’s issue ol 
April 5 in which Mr. Slusser’s talk 
before the Akron real estate board 
earlier that month was reviewed and 
quoted at length. 

Titled “The Habit of Suspicion,” 
Time’s story pointed out that in Mr. 
Slusser’s address to the Akron real- 
tors he was talking to the same group 
of people who, during his days as 
Akron’s mayor, had opposed his plan 
to use public housing to help elimi- 
nate Akron’s slums. In his new role 
as the administration’s public hous- 
ing commissioner, the write-up ex- 
plained, Mr. Slusser was promoting 
the burden of his 
speech being that private enterprise 


the same cause 


and government have common in- 
terests and grounds for cooperation 
in the housing field and that private 
enterprise should overcome its “habit 
of suspicion” about the federal gov- 
ernment and its programs. 

In quoting the speech, Time 
picked out one of the metaphors that 
characterize many of Mr. Slusser’s 
speeches and that apparently have 
a strong appeal to the local and 
national press: . there is a very 
desirable meeting ground between 
business and government. It is a pla- 
teau that rises above the twin dangers 
of costly ‘do-goodism’ in the swamps 





man, oh man! 
this is 
wonderful! 


Here's a housing official who 
operates his project to every- 
one's satisfaction. He recog- 
nizes the imperative need of 


keeping his keys perfectly 


controlled with 


TELKEE 
Moore Key Control 


Key Cabinets. System Parts & Illustrated Instructions 
FOR FILING AND CONTROLLING KEYS 
Write for Catalogue No. JH-13 
P. O, MOORE, INC. 
300 4th Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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to the left and shortsighted selfishness 
in the mountains to the right.” 

Favorite press quotes from other 
Slusser speeches: 

3efore NAHRO’s North Central 
regional meeting in May, he urged 
public housers “to recognize that we 
are one specialized unit of a coordi- 
nated army—instead of a lonely band 
of knights on white horses.” 

In a_ speech in_ Bloomington, 
Illinois at the dedication of a new 
200-unit public housing project in 
early July, describing the relationship 
between private enterprise and pub- 
lic housing, he said: . far from 
threatening free enterprise, we are 
standing with a finger in the dike 
against a rising sea of slums—calline 
for private enterprise to come to the 
rescuc., 

One of Mr. Slusser’s most widely 
quoted speeches to date was his ad- 
dress to the American Municipal As- 
sociation in November 1953. Excerpts 
from it have appeared throughout 
the country 
torials, news stories, statements by 
public officials .. . and in the January 
and April JouRNALS, pages 20, 115. 


continuously: in edi- 
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Major Housing Issues 


remain unsettled as Congress draws close to deadline 


One down—and two to go: that 
was the score on major housing issues 
settled in Washington as of the last 
week in July. 

Signed and scaled were the hous- 
ing agency budgets for fiscal year 
1955. Pending were (1) the Housing 
Act of 1954 and (2) the several in- 
vestigations into the affairs of the 
Federal Housing Administration that 
were touched off in April. 

The Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 24, concluding a four- 
month hassle on its housing provi- 
sions that had to do principally with 
whether or not public housing should 
be given a go-ahead and whether o1 
not to put a damper on urban re- 
development projects such as New 
York City’s famous coliseum develop- 
ment. 

Hold-up on the Housing Act of 
1954 was the Senate filibuster on the 
atomic energy bill. Swift action had 
been anticipated on the conference 
committee report on the housing act, 
released on July 17. On July 20 the 
House adopted the report and July 
22 was the date set for a Senate vote 

a vote that has since been post- 
poned from day to day as the fili- 
buster has continued. 

Delay in getting to the bottom ol 
FHA’s troubles was said to be the 
inevitable result of the complex legal 
problems involved, with Senator 
Capehart commenting that he sees 
“no end” to the investigations, pre- 
dicting that they might have to con- 
tinue until 1955. 


APPROPRIATIONS BILL 
President Eisenhower's signature 
on the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act on June 24 was good 
news to all the housing agencies ex- 
cept the Public Housing administra- 
tion. The Office of the Administratoi 
of HHFA (which means the redevel- 
opment agency, too) ; the Home Loan 
Bank Board; and FHA all came off 
with approvals of their budgets very 
much as they were submitted. But 
the Public Housing Administration 
was dealt a $5,150,000 cut in the 
subsidy appropriation that it had 
asked (see page 228) and was cut 
<lmost 1 million dollars on its budget 
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for administrative expenses. Further, 
the bill made no provision for a 
future public housing program bu 
let the language in last year’s appro- 
priations: bill stand—which halted 
the program after completion of all 
units then under annual contributions 
contract with PHA: some 33,000 
units as of July 1, 1954. Reliance was 
being placed on the Housing Act of 
195+ to add at least another year’s 
life to the program (see below 

Other issues settled when the ap- 
propriations bill was passed included 
the following. 


Limitation on Title I program 
lifted. In the House-Senate confer- 
ence on the bill, the so-called Phillips 
amendment, adopted by the House, 
was dropped (see June JOURNAL, 
page 19] 


HHEFA administrator’s powers in- 
creased.[n a rider on the bill, in- 
cluded at the last minute, HHFA 
Administrator Cole was given “full 
authority to assign and reassign fune 
tions, to reorganize and to make 
whatever changes, including the re- 
allocation and transfer of administra- 
tive expense funds and authority 
where applicable, necessary to pro- 
mote economy, efficiency and fidelity 
in the operations of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency .’ In light 
of this action, the anticipated sepa- 
rate reorganization bill may never be 
introduced (see April JouRNAL, page 
119). 


Investigation staff authorized. 
In the budget for the Office of the 
Administrator of HHFA provision is 
made for the cost of “establishing 
and operating a central staff for in- 
vestigation and compliance func- 
tions.” Thus the investigation func- 
tion assigned this spring to a new 
HHFA deputy adminisirator—Wil- 
liam McKenna—in connection with 
FHA’s troubles has been given con- 
tinuing status. 


PHA to continue bond refund- 
ing. As in last year’s appropriations 
bill, the 1955 act requires the PHA 
commissioner to “make every effort 
to refund all local bonds” that PHA 
holds. (See bond story page 230 for 
facts on refunding during past year. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 

lhe complicated life of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 that began in Feb 
ruary underwent what may be its 
final complication when a Senate 
vote on the conference report on the 
bill was held up in late July by th 
hlibuster on the atomic energy bill 
‘| he conterence report had received 
a vote of approval in the House on 
July 20 and the expectation had been 
that it would get a similar nod from 
the Senate on July 22, even though 
its public housing provisions wer 
such that the National Housing Con 
ference predicted that no more than 
5000 units could be built under the 
bill. Sequence of June-July events 
leading up to what may be the final 
act in the six month drama of the 
legislation ran as follows. 

The Senate on June 3 passed its 
version of the act and returned it to 
the House with a request that the 
House name members to a conferen 
committee that would attempt to 
reconcile differences between — thi 
Senate- and House-passed bills (the 
House had passed the bill on April 
2). For two wecks, from June , to 
June 17, the House wrestled with 
the problem of naming its conferees 

the issue being whether or not to 
instruct them not to negotiate on 
public housing but to stand firm on 
the House version of the bill, which 
made no provision for continuing the 
program. Upshot of the involved 
situation was a House vote on June 
17 (560 to 19) that permitted House 
representatives on the conferenc: 
committee to go uninstrucied into the 
negotiations. Congressman Jesse P 
Wolcott, chairman of the Committe 
on Banking and Currency, thereupon 
named the following conferees 
Republicans himself; Ralph A 
Gamble, New York: Henry O. Talle, 
Iowa: and Clarence E. Kilburn, New 
York: Democrats grent Spence, 
Kentucky; Paul Brown 
Wright Patman, Texas (who was 
later replaced by Albert Rains of 
Alabama 

Conferet:ce Committee 
With this issue settled, another ten 


Georgia; 


days passed before the conference 
committee met to begin the sizeable 
task of reconciling over 150 dif- 
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ferences between the two bills. From 
June 28 to July 16 the committee 
worked its way through the bill 
coming up on that day with a report 
that five of the conferees refused to 
sign because of its unsatisfactory 
public housing provisions: Senato:# 
Irving M. Ives (R), New York and 
John Sparkman (D), Alabama and 
all three Democratic Congressmen. 
The conference committee “com- 
promise” on public housing permits 
the Public Housing Administration 
to enter into new contracts during 
fiscal vear 1955 for an additional 
35,000 units but only in com- 
“in which there is being 
carried out a slum clearance and 
urban renewal project, assisted undet 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the local governing 
body of the community undertaking 
such slum clearance and urban re- 
development project or slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal project, cer- 


munities 


tifies that such low-rent housing pro- 
ject is necessary to assist in meeting 
the relocation requirements of section 
105(c) of Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended: And provided 
further, That the total number of 
dwelling units in low-rent housing 
projects covered by such new con- 
tracts, agreements, or other arrange- 
ments shall not exceed the total num- 
ber of such dwelling units which the 
Administrator determines to be need- 
ed for relocation of families to be 
displaced as a result of local state, o1 
Federal governmental action in such 
community.” 

On July 20, the conference report 
went to the House and public hous- 
ing advocates sought to save the pro- 
gram by introducing a motion to 
recommit the bill to the conference 
committee with instructions to report 
it back providing for the four-year 
program that the Senate had ap- 
proved: 140,000 units at the rate of 
35,000 units a year for 1955 through 
1958, as proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in January. This motion was 
defeated by a vote of 234 to 156 
labeled as one of public housing’s 
most resounding defeats. A 358-30 
vote to adopt the conference repori 
as it stood was then recorded and 
the scene shifted to the Senate. And 
there the matter stood as the Jour- 
NAL went to press. Expectation was 
that when the Senate is free to take 
up the housing bill, it will also adopt 
the conference report, after waging 
a losing fight to restore the public 
housing program to the 140,000 unit 
program it originally adopted. 

Meanwhile, in order to keep the 
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housing wheels in motion while con- 
gressional debate proceeded, a resolu- 
tion had been passed by both houses 
and signed by the President on June 
29, extending to July 31 all those 
housing programs effected by the 
Housing Act of 1954 that were due to 
expire on June 30. 

Content of Compromise Bill 

Although predictions are that the 
Senate will follow the House in ac- 
cepting the conference committee re- 
port on the bill, the JouRNAL oF 
Hovusinec will defer until its August- 
September issue carrying a summary 
of how the many House-Senate dif- 
ferences were resolved. In general, 
however, the bill will undoubtedly 
come out with the new urban renew- 
al program in pretty much its original 
form; it will give private homebuild- 
ers most of the liberalized terms they 
sought in the way of low down pay- 
ments, increased mortgage limits, 
and extended maturities; it will carry 
several safeguards against 608 and 
home repair loan abuses; it will pave 
the way for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to become a 
privately financed corporation; and 
it will give public housing almost 
nothing in the way of a future. 


HOUSING INVESTIGATIONS 

The five separate housing investi- 
gations that were set off in April 
with the resignation of Guy T. O. 
Hollyday as FHA commissioner be- 
gan to come to flower by late June 
and were in full bloom during most 
of July. 

Investigation No. 1 

As a kick-off for its investigations, 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency opened public hearings 
on June 28 on FHA’s 608 and Title 
I programs. From that date forward, 
headline stories captured front pages 
from coast to coast recording the 
“windfall profits’ that had been 
reaped by members of the duPont 
family, by the son of Texas million- 
aire Clint W. Murchison, by a candi- 
date for Congress from Philadelphia, 
by a dentist who forsook his practice 
to become a millionaire in six years, 
by a group of British investors, by a 
Swiss corporation, and by a whole 
miscellany of builders who parleyed 
small sum investments into million 
dollar profits. Additional headlines 
cropped up when a record of em- 
bezzlements and bad checks in the 
name of Clyde L. Powell—former 
608 head—was revealed. 

Investigation No. 2 

First witness at the June 28 hear- 
ings was HHFA Deputy Administra- 
tor William McKenna, who relayed 





to the committee some of the findings 
that Ais investigations of. the past 
two months for HHFA had revealed 
He reported that some 40 million 
dollars in windfall profits had been 
accumulated by over 200 corpora- 
tions, involving about 70 section 208 
developments. He submitted a report 
carrying the names of the projects 
and of the principals behind the 
corporations—then — specified — the 
amounts of paid-in capital stock, the 
mortgage loans, the reported costs of 
the projects, the windfall profits, and 
the amount of distribution of the 
windfalls—which indicated that 20 
per cent of windfall profits had been 
kept in the corporations involved and 
had not been distributed. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna explained further that the 
10 million dollar windfalls on these 
70 projects did not include several 
other sources of “profit” that the 
corporations tapped: over 7.5 mil- 
lion dollars in rents collected before 
the sponsors made first payments 
on their mortgages; uncomputed 
amounts that would accrue yearly 
over two or three generations as the 
result of ground leases that the cor- 
porations hold; unverifiable amounts 
exchanged between the multiple cor- 
porations that developed single pro}- 
ects—with one corporation paying 
another substantial amounts. As an 
HHFA release explains this latter 
source of revenue: . the borrower 
corporation in many instances con- 
tracted with the contractor corpora- 
tion (same ownership) to build the 
project at a generous price, with 
another corporation same owner- 
ship) to lease the land, and with still 
another corporation (same owner- 
ship) to manage the project.” 
Investigation No. 3 

FHA, itself, under its new acting 
commissioner, Norman P. Mason, 
was also delving into the records. On 
June 17 Mr. Mason sent a request 
to 7000 builders of 608 apartments, 
asking them to submit by July 15 
sworn cost statements. 

Further, additional FHA personnel 
were removed from office during 
June and July: general counsel Bur- 
ton C. Bovard on July 15 and, earli- 
er, the regional director for the 
southeastern states and Puerto Rico 
and an assistant state director. Thes> 
actions followed a June 1 announc>?- 
ment by Commissioner Mason that 
the number of sensitive positions in 
the agency has been increased from 
21 to 91 since April 13, when he took 
office. He said further that full field 
investigations of the 70 officials hold- 
ing the posts newly placed in the 
(Continued column one, page 248) 
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BALTIMORE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
STRIKES GAS — REFINED VARIETY 

The Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City has struck oil—but they 
have done it the refined way: they’ve 
struck gasoline . and they’ve also 
struck a mystery that has remained 
unsolved for almost two months. 

The Baltimore housing authority's 
“strike-it-rich” story began during 
pile driving operations for the foun- 
dation of a 12-story apartment build- 
ing for its Flag House Courts project. 
On May 5, workmen found they had 
struck gasoline that was almost pure 
and of the type used in automobiles. 
The following day, the authority 
started pumping the gasoline—at the 
rate of 100 gallons an hour. Experts 
from the United States bureau of 
mines, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, and geologists from private 
companies were called in to try to 
track down the source of what was at 
first believed to be a leak from a 
gasoline storage tank. But the experts 
said the gasoline was too fresh to 
have come from a small leak in an 
underground tank and, further, the 
quantity being pumped is believed to 
be too high to be coming from a 
simple service station tank. Moreover, 
there is no report from anyone in the 
area of diminishing gasoline supplies. 

By late May the authority had 
pumped out some 9000 gallons of 
gasoline but had found no solution 
to the mystery of its source. Mean- 
while, work on the building was 
stopped until June 20, when the 
authority resumed pile driving oper- 
ations after getting written word 
from the bureau of mines that the 
gas constitutes “no danger to the 
project.” But the source of the gas 
still remains a mystery. 


LOS ANGELES PAYS 1.5 MILLION 
FOR ABANDONED HOUSING SITES 


The Los Angeles city council in 
May appropriated $761,474 to pay 
half the bargain basement purchase 
price of the public housing project 
sites that the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles was forced to 
give up when the city halted the pro- 
gram (see July 1953 JourRNAL, page 
230). Total cost of the sites to the 
city is $1,522,948 but the remaining 
half will be paid by the city on the 
installment plan. 

The city is getting the sites for 
about one-third of what they cost the 
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housing authority because the federal 
government agreed to write off mori 
than 6 million dollars that were spent 
to acquire and clear them. 

Plans are already under way to 
build a zoo on one ol the sites: public 
golf courses are planned for another: 
and there is the possibility of a major 
league baseball park on part of one 
of the sites. 


DETROIT GRATIOT REDEVELOPER 
GIVES UP OPTION TO BUY, BUILD 
Inability of the successful bidder 
for Detroit's Gratiot redevelopment 
project to win approval of its plans 
has caused the company to withdraw 
its option on the project and has left 
Detroit without a redeveloper for its 
first Title I project. Community lead- 
ers, however, are now proposing a 
new plan to build the project, beset 
with troubles from the beginning (see 
October 1952 JourNaL, page 348). 
The Housing Corporation of 
America in May 1953 won the bid 
for the 55 acre site cleared with Title 





I redevelopment funds (see June 
1953 JouRNAL, page 192) and had 
an option to buy the land. It drew up 
two sets of plans to redevelop the 
area with 2000 units of housing 
but both were rejected. The first did 
not meet Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration requirements for an insured 
mortgage ; the second, for cooperative 
apartments, would have required 
purchasers to pay from $120 to $130 
a month on their mortgages, which 
was considered too high. In February, 
the company asked for and got an 
extension of time on its option to buy 
until August 1954——and started 
drawing up a third set of plans. In 
mid-June, however, it gave up its 
option. Meanwhile, the parent com- 
pany of Housing Corporation of 
America, the Warner-Kanter Com- 
pany, has been under investigation 
by the Internal Revenue Service as 
one that made “windfall” profits on 
an FHA insured project in St. Louis 
Walter J. Gessell, a member of the 
Detroit Housing Commission and a 
mortgage banker and real estate con- 
sultant, has suggested that commu- 
nity leaders form a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to take over the Gratiot re- 
development area. And the United 
Continued column one, page 226 





HISTORY MAKES WAY FOR REDEVELOPMENT 
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History made way for contemporary redevelopment when M. Joseph Duffy, chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the City of Perth Amboy, New Jersey struck the 
first blow to level slums in the area of the city's first redevelopment project, 
known as Willocks Lane. The area, which will be rebuilt with three 12-story apart- 
ment buildings and a shopping center, was the scene of much of the city's pre- 
Revolutionary War history and has contained many a famous landmark. The early 
settler for whom the area is named, George Willocks, was a business man who 
died in 1729; a famous castle, torn down in 1942, was believed to have been built 
in the area in the 1600's. One legend is that there was a secret tunnel under the 
area, used to foil British soldiers during the Revolutionary War. 

On the porch with Mr. Duffy are (left to right) Alexander O. Zambory, execu- 
tive director of the authority, and two commissioners, John Bassarab, Jr., and the 
Reverend George H. Boyd. Below are Thomas A. Patten, director of redevelopment, 
who is pointing to the structure, and Commissioner Jacob |. Polkowitz. 
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Auto Workers have already pledged 
$10,000 to the proposed corporation. 
Under Mr. Gessell’s plan, the pro- 
posed nonprofit group would not ac- 
tually rebuild the cleared area but 
would pay current charges on the 
now idle land and would attempt to 
interest others in the development of 
it. He proposed a revolving fund of 
about $250,000 subscribed by civic 
and business interests. He also sug- 
gested that present plans for the area 
be changed to permit more housing 
units in multi-story buildings rather 
than some in two-story buildings. He 
said he had cooperatively 
apartments in mind. 

Another proposal, made by Coun- 
cilman Eugene I. Van Antwerp, was 
that the city issue bonds and build 
the project itself. 

Meanwhile, merchants in the area 
are complaining that they have lost 
30 per cent of their business because 
the site has been vacant for nearly 
two years—since approximately 2100 
families were moved off of it. 


owned 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI TO VOTE 
ON REDEVELOPMENT BOND ISSUE 
Kansas City, Missouri will vote on 
a proposal for a 1.355 million dollat 
bond issue to finance the city’s share 
of urban redevelopment projects at 
a special election August 3. A two- 
thirds majority will be needed to ap- 
prove the bonds. The redevelopment 
bond issue is part of a 50 million 
dollar general obligation bond pro- 
gram to be submitted to the voters 
at the same time. Kansas City ap- 
proved a 1.5 million dollar bond 
issue for redevelopment in 1952 (see 
November 1952 JourNAL, page 410). 


CINCINNATI CITY COUNCIL OKAYS 
TEN-YEAR URBAN RENEWAL PLAN 

Cincinnati's city council in late 
May approved in principle a broad 
new urban renewal program drawn 
up by the urban redevelopment divi- 
sion of the city manager's office. Ex- 
pectations are that the program will 
require ten years to complete and a 
budget of approximately | million 
dollars a year. 

The program, as it is outlined, will 
be carried out in each of 18 “com- 
munities’ delineated in the city’s 
master plan. Urban renewal will be 
undertaken in each of the “commu- 
nities” one at a time after a complete 
study of each area and will include 
a combination of rehabilitation, con- 
servation, redevelopment, and new 
housing, as needed. The city council 
will approve plans for each “commu- 
nity” before they are put into effect. 

Under the approved policy, an 
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“Ll ask that in dedicating this project, you also rededicate yourselves to the fur- 
therance of public housing in this community,"" Charles E. Slusser, Public Housing 
Administration commissioner, told his audience at the dedication of Cedar Court in 
Fresno, California late in May. He urged that the authority never be satisfied 
with less than the belief that “this is the best run project in California.” Mr. 
Slusser, pictured second from right, was the featured speaker at the dedication of 
the 120 unit project, built by the Housing Authority of the City of Fresno. Shown 
with Mr. Slusser, left to right, are State Senator Hugh Burns, sponsor of public 
housing enabling legislation in California; Mayor Gordon Dunn of Fresno; and 
Wallace Henderson, state assemblyman from Fresno, all of whom were honor quests 


at the ceremonies. 





urban renewal coordinator will be 
appointed as an assistant to the city 
manager. His job will be to coordi- 
nate the functions of the community 
planning section of the plan commis- 
sion, the urban redevelopment staff, a 
family relocation service, the housing 
inspection section of the building de- 
partment, the health and sanitation 
inspection section of the health de- 
partment, the fire inspection section, 
the community relations section, and 
a new section to be set up in the 
solicitor’s office to handle legal mat- 
ters in the urban renewal program. 

The city expects that it will be 
necessary to amend or rewrite the 
local redevelopment ordinance to 
permit the city to undertake the 
broader program and it also antici- 
pates some changes will be necessary 
in the housing code and in the zoning 
ordinance. 


TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL SETS UP 
URBAN RENEWAL COMMISSION 


Following months of consideration, 
discussion, and hearings, the Toledo 
city council in mid-May adopted an 
ordinance establishing a Housing Im- 
provement and Urban Renewal Com- 
mission and an Office of Housing 
Improvement and Urban Renewal 
under the jurisdiction of the cits 
manager. The new commission and 
office will direct the city’s redevelop- 


Mean- 
minimum 
standards housing code is pendin: 


ment-rehabilitation program 
while, a proposed new 


before the city council. 


The five-man commission, the 
members of which have already been 
appointed by the mayor, will be the 
policy making body for the urban 
renewal program. It will recommend 
to the city council areas for urban 
renewal, will draw up plans for the 
program, and will recommend poli- 
cies affecting operations within the 
areas slated for renewal. In addition, 
it will be the executive body for a 
25-man citizens housing improvement 
committee, also authorized in the 
ordinance, and members of the com- 
mission will serve as chairmen of 
subcommittees of the citizens com- 
mittee. 

The Office of Housing Improve- 
ment and Urban Renewal will be the 
paid technical staff of the commis- 
sion and as such will administer re- 
newal operations. The director of the 
office will also 
serve as secretary of the commission 


yet to be appointed 


Not less than 25 members are to 
serve on the citizens housing improve- 
ment committee, all of whom are to 
be appointed by the mayor. Purpose 
of the committee is to stimulate co- 
operation and support of individuals, 
neighborhood organizations, owners, 
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COURTS IN FOUR STATES UPHOLD 
REDEVELOPMENT ENABLING LAWS 

New Hampshire’s supreme court 
on July 1 held the state's redevelop- 
ment legislation to be constitutional 
and, earlier, judges in the lower 
courts of three other states had ren- 
dered similar decisions: in Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and South Carolina. 

The New Hampshire decision 
tested the constitutionality of the 
state’s redevelopment law on_ the 
questions of (1) the disposition of 
publicly cleared land for private use, 

2) use of the power of eminent do- 
main to take properties not them- 
selves blighted although in a so-called 
blighted area, and (3) sale or lease 
of land at less than acquisition cost. 
Comment on the decision will be car- 
ried in the court decisions column of 
a later issue of the Jor RNAL. 

Judges in Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
South Carolina have upheld the con- 
stitutionality of urban redevelopment 
enabling legislation in each of the 
states. But all three cases must be ap- 
pealed to the states’ highest courts to 
ect final decisions on their validity. 

The test suit in Wisconsin was 
brought against the city of Milwau- 
kee and the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee by a realty invest- 
ment firm. Circuit Judge Elmer W. 


CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 226) 

and tenants in the program and to 
publicize it. The subcommittees, each 
to be headed up by a member of the 
commission, include one on reloca- 
tion, one on legal aspects of the pro- 
ram, one on public relations, and 
another on finance. 

In addition to the commission, the 
urban renewal office, and the citizens 
committee, the ordinance authorizes 
the city manager to appoint a tech- 
nical’ coordinating committee that 
will advise the director of the pro- 
gram and the commission in develop- 
ing a workable program. It is to con- 
sist of representatives of the building 
inspection bureau, the health depart- 
ment, the city-county plan commis- 
sion, the safety department, the serv- 
ice department, the welfare depart- 
ment, and the fire prevention bureau. 
The director of the Office of Housing 
Improvement and Urban Renewal 
will be chairman of it. 

The ordinance, drawn up undet 
the guidance of Edward C. Moore. 
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Roller ruled that (1) redevelopment 
is in the public purpose; (2) the right 


of eminent domain and resale of 
property to private investors for re- 


development is constitutional; } 
the city may use its credit and tax 
funds to finance redevelopment; (4 


the state legislature may delegate to 
the Milwaukee common council the 
right to determine boundaries of re- 
development projects; and (5) the 
blighted areas law does not conflict 
with the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment to the United 
States constitution 

Circuit Judge Robert J. Kirkwood 
ruled in the Missouri test case 
brought by the Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority of St 
Louis against the city that both the 
state law and city ordinances unde 
which redevelopment of a St. Louis 
area is being planned are constitu- 
tional. 

The ruling in South Carolina was 
handed down when a_ Richland 
County master in equity denied an 
injunction to property owners § at- 
tempting to stop a Columbia redevel- 
opment project. He not only upheld 
the law but pointed out that the re- 
cently enacted minimum standards 
housing code for Columbia “would 
have harsher effect upon the property 


executive director of the city’s Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment Com- 
mission, does not spell out specific 
procedures for the program but the 
intent is that the new commission will 
make specific recommendations to be 
adopted as amendments to the ordi- 
nance or as supplementary legisla- 
tion. 

No decision had been made in late 
June as to the future of the present 
redevelopment commission, which 
has been the redevelopment agency 
for the city. The plan for the urban 
renewal commission grew out of dis- 
cussions when the city’s Title I re- 
development program ran into diff- 
culties last year because of insuffi- 
cient local funds and because the 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency demanded 
that Toledo show significant evidence 
that it was undertaking a law en- 
forcement program. The new ordi- 
nance, combining rehabilitation and 
redevelopment, is believed to provide 
a solution to the problems. 


owners than the redevelopment pro 
vram The Legislature there 
fore had justification for establishing 
a method of slum eradication which 
permits the landowner to be paid for 
the improvement on his property 
rather than be forced under the po- 
lice power to remove them without 
compensation.” 


MASSACHUSETTS UPS AID TO AGED 
HOUSING TO 15 MILLION DOLLARS 


Massachusetts increased its state 
aided program of housing for the 
aged from 5 million dollars to 15 mil- 
lion dollars when the legislature ap 
proved a bill in the closing days of 
the 1954 session. The state was the 
first to approve public housing aid 
for elderly residents of low-income 
last year when it passed the 5 million 
dollar program (see July 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 235 

Meanwhile, the full bene h ol the 
supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts unanimously upheld the housing 
for the aged law in an advisory opin- 
ion. It said that the use of eminent 
domain to take land to provide hous 
ne? for aged persons was valid and 
declared that the state’s guarantee of 
notes and bonds to finance such proj- 
ects and the annual subsidy provided 
in the law are also constitutional 

The 15 million dollar program is 
expected to provide 2000 to 2500 
units of such housing. Standards gov- 
erning design of the units are being 
prepared by the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board in cooperation with 
the Housing Association of Metropol- 
itan Boston, 


NEW JERSEY LEADERS OPEN DRIVE 
FOR MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING LAW 

A drive for a middle-income hous- 
ing program for New Jersey got 
under way in late May when the 
Newark Citizens Housing Council 
sponsored an all-day conference 

Religious, civic, labor, and housing 
leaders are putting on a statewide 
educational campaign on the need 
for middle-income housing, laying 
¢vroundwork for introduction of neces- 
sary legislation, probably next year 
Meetings with citizen housing groups 
in various parts of the state are be- 
ing arranged and the New Jersey 
Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Authorities has prepared a 
report on the subject. 

At the Newark meeting, limited 
dividend housing, private rental 
housing, cooperative housing, and 
unsubsidized public housing were 
discussed, along with problems of 
housing the aged and minority fami- 
lies, urban renewal, housing codes 
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ONGRESS CUTS $5 MILLION 


from housing subsidy appropriation—project budgets must be revised 


When Congress in mid-June acted 
to provide funds for the operations of 
the Public Housing Administration 
during the fiscal year 1955 (July 1, 
1954 to June 30, 1955), it knocked 
$5,150,000 off the amount PHA had 
requested for the payment of sub- 
sidies to local housing authorities. 
The statement made in connection 
with this cut by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was: “The only way to 
make a saving in this item is for the 
PHA to do its utmost to encourage 
economies by local housing authori- 
ties, and in its review of their budg- 
ets compel them to operate economi- 
cally and reduce their budgets and 
so in some measure reduce the 
amount of annual contribution §re- 
quired,” 

In May, PHA Commissioner 
Charles E. Slusser, anticipating this 
action by Congress, began develop- 
ing ideas for launching the economy 
program that the 5 million dollar re- 
duction in the subsidy appropriation 
will require. In this connection, he 
asked NAHRO to call a special meet- 
ing of its Federal-Local Relations 
Committee on June 9 to review these 
ideas with him. 


WHERE CAN WE CUT? 

Mr. Slusser gave the committee his 
analysis of areas where improved 
operations were possible and then 
presented suggested means of going 
about achieving these improvements. 
He pointed out that 34 per cent of 
total operating expenditures of local 
authorities estimated for the year 
ahead cover expenses for which main- 
tenance superintendents are respon- 
s ble: repairs, maintenance, and re- 
placements and operating services. 
Mr. Slusser then showed that the 
next biggest item of expense is for 
utilities—one-third of dollars spent 
for operations goes into this account. 
Management expense overhead 
ranks third as an operating cost item. 
Where can economies be made in 
these accounts, he asked—and his 
answers went as follows: 


Cut Vacancy Losses 
. . . | want to call your atten- 
tion to what I think is your single 
biggest challenge. This is the maxi- 


“ec 
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mum utilization of your housing 
units. While I knew that there were 
spot occupancy situations, I was 
shocked to learn that in the aggre- 
gate the vacancy loss, if continued 
at the present percentage relation- 
ship, would amount to about $4 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1955 . . . We must re- 
solve to keep these units filled. Only 
in this way can we carry out our 
dual responsibility of providing shel- 
ter for families in need; and at the 
same time holding subsidy costs to 
the minimum. You must concentrate 
on this 


Maintenance 

“Maintenance is the area in which 
you can make the most immediate 
and satisfying progress in reducing 
costs . . . Think of it in this way 
if a 10 per cent saving can be made 
without impairing adequate stand- 
ards of plant maintenance, the re- 
sults would be about $4 million saved 
annually , 

Utilities 

“There appear to be two principal 
steps in reducing utility cost. In many 
instances, you may be able to work 
out a much better rate structure in 
your community. Where this has not 
been done, you may be surprised at 
the magnitude of savings that are 
open to you. The other step is con- 
trolling excessive consumption of 
electric energy and other utility serv- 
ice. Do you surcharge for excess con- 
sumption? Are measures taken to dis- 
courage excess consumption where it 
is not feasible to surcharge? 

Management Expense 

“I am not prepared to take up 
with you at this session what can be 
done to keep overhead costs at a rea- 
sonable level—nor am I prepared to 
say that this cost is too high. I am 
asking my staff to make some analy- 
ses of this expense. It may be that 
the relationship of overhead to direct 
expense will not be found out of line 

For this reason, I am urging 

first emphasis on the three items of 
reducing vacancy loss, making econ- 
omies in maintenance, and holding 
utility costs to a minimum.” 


HOW CAN WE CUT? 
Having taken a look at possible 
areas for economy, PHA Commis- 


sioner Slusser then advanced some 
ideas on how to go about cutting costs 
at these points. 

“My first reaction,” he said, “was 
to ask for a 10 per cent cut across 
the board in all controllable items 
... I find this would work hardships 
in some instances, and that some in- 
equities would result 

- I realize that most of the 
budgets that will involve anuual con- 
tributions payments in fiscal 1955 
have already been negotiated by the 
local housing authorities, and our 
field offices, and have been approved. 
Nevertheless, I think in the spirit in 
which we go into this, it will be pos- 
sible to revise mutually some of these 
budgets. I would like to see this come 
about by local authorities volunteer- 
ing revised budgets.” 

Workshops 

A specific proposal advanced by 
PHA was one that had been unde1 
discussion between NAHRO and the 
agency for a month or more: the or- 
ganization of a nationwide series of 
workshop sessions to which local 
authority supervisory personnel could 
come to exchange information on op- 
erating procedures and to develop 
recommendations for their more eff- 
cient performance. As a result of the 
June 9 discussion of this proposal, a 
“test” run of such a workshop on four 
maintenance functions is to be held 
for Ohio authority personnel for the 
two days September 13 and 14. Sub- 
jects to be covered will be painting, 
grounds maintenance, utilities, and 
janitorial functions. A joint commit- 
tee of PHA staff members, NAHRO 
members, and Ohio authority person- 
nel have met twice since June 9 to 
lay plans for the sessions. Ellis Ash of 
Baltimore, chairman of NAHRO’s 
Education Committee, is heading up 
the NAHRO planning group. Serv- 
ing with him as NAHRO represen- 
tatives are Joseph Retchetnick of 
New York, chairman of NAHRO’s 
Committee on Personnel and Train- 
ing; William Schlenke of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of NAHRO’s Technical 
and Maintenance Section; McClin- 
ton Nunn of Toledo and M. B. Sat- 
terfield of Atlanta, both members of 
the Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee. PHA representatives are Herbert 
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L. Wooten, who heads the PHA 
group: George O'B. Bailey; Law- 
rence Bloomberg; Gilbert L. Rodier: 
Thomas E. Ryan; and Rutcher Skag- 
erberg. Ohio participants are Charles 
Brant, Dayton; Henry Stephanic, 
Cincinnati; and Russell ‘Taylor, Co- 
lumbus. 

If the workshop idea proves pro- 
ductive, the proposal is for NAHRO 
regional councils, state associations of 
housing authorities, and other such 
organizations that operate through- 
out a particular area of the country 
to take the initiative in organizing 
similar conferences. Idea is to keep 
the workshop attendance down be- 
low 20, to include only supervisory 
personnel for the specific function 
under discussion, and to narrow the 
subject matter to three or four re- 
lated jobs under the direction of such 
personnel. 


Consolidated Purchasing 

Another proposal for cost cutting 
was discussed at the June 9 meeting 

extension to local authority opera- 
tions of the consolidated purchasing 
plan followed for PHA directly oper- 
ated projects. Mr. Slusser said that 
PHA had been “making savings 
averaging about 25 per cent below 
cost . . . by consolidated contracts 
let on a regional basis.” This pur- 
chasing system covers such items as 
faucet washers, toilet seats, paints, 
refrigerators, water heaters, etc. Al- 
though members of the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee conceded 
that such purchasing might be eco- 
nomical in some instances, they were 
also able to cite a number of ex- 
amples of the defects of making such 
a purchasing policy mandatory. The 
committee felt that the possibility of 
reaping benefits through such a pro- 
gram would attract local authorities: 
participation on a voluntary basis. 


PHA Analyses 

It was agreed, too, at the June 9 
meeting that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration could help along the 
economy program by analyzing oper- 
ating cost figures and developing 
some standards and norms of both 
performance and cost to act as guides 
to local authorities. Mr. Slusser 
agreed that: “These are matters we 
must study, but while we are doing 
it, it is essential that you get on with 
meeting the challenge of high vacan- 
cies, of getting the cheapest utility 
rates possible, of controlling exces- 
sive consumption and making sur- 
charges where justified, and drawing 
on the best maintenance practices 
known in our housing laboratory.” 
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Boa Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
As of Ma) 31, 1954) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities \mount 
34" 215 $251,745,000 
‘Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 

Rico 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs 


Approved 


Development 
Activities Approved 
! ocalities 170 +4 


Projects eee l 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 162 111 18 62 


Amounts $4,289,000 $4,047,000 $113,091,000 $115,884,000 


Source DSCUR Report of Title 1 Operation 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of May 31, 1954) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications U nits States 
1,129 349,981? 16 
* Excluding cancellations 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 


President 


Re queste d 


Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 347,935 345.037 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Number Units 
1,081 545.446 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


227,099 1,394 796 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 


Localities 981 776 716 
Units 255,859 182,846 141,168 
Projects 1,753 1,312 1,172 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress 


xz 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE VY (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of May 31, 1954) 


Borrowers 


Borrowers 
Whose Work Whose Work 
Is Compl te 


Is Under Way 
$97,493,134 2,936 14,169 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


Applications 
Approved 
19,638 
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Dollar amount 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1954 1953 


May 106,000 
First five months $52,000 


108,300 
$76,800 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
May $ 966,000,000 $ 
First five months +,133,000,000 


source 


935,000,000 
t, 156,000,000 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


May 1954 May 1953 
Number 18,300 14,700 
Per cent to total i7.2 13.6 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


May First five May First five 

1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 105,500 $46,900 105,600 $51,100 
Public 500 5,100 2,700 25,700 
Total 106,000 $52,000 108,300 76,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


May 1954 May 1953 
Urban 55,800 55,200 
Rural-nonfarm 50,200 53,100 


Total 106,000 108,300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,690 or less) 
1954 1953 
May $1,804,499,000 $1,698,634,000 


First five months 8,178,444,000 7,825,677,000 
During May, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $146,580,000. Also during May, a total of 
$269,616,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
: : Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 
May 


First five months 


278,283 273,038 
1,286,409 1,270,262 
: 1ye5 Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


May First five May First five 
1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 3,114 9,661 2,999 12,079 


$24,984,000 $82,567,000 $24,687,000 $99,987,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1954 1953 
April $2.57 $2.44 
First four months average $2.57 $2.43 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100 ) 


1954 
118.7 


1953 
May 120.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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INTEREST RATES GO 
DOWN ON HOUSING 
AND TITLE | LOANS 


Interest rates continued to drop 
during May and June on short- and 
long-term loans to finance housing 
and redevelopment projects undet 
Titles I and III of the Housing Act 
of 1949. In June, a sale of almost 120 
million dollars in housing bonds 
brought an average interest rate of 
ae z7 pel 
2.338 rate in the preceding sale in 
March. In May, a sale of short-term 
housing authority notes (60 days to 
brought an average .72 pet 
cent rate, a drop from previous aver- 
ages. And late word in July on short- 
term redevelopment 
was that a rate of 


cent as compared to a 





one yeal 


agency 
255 had been bid 
for a Chester, Pennsylvania issue 


notes 


the lowest rate on record for a loan 
of this type. 
Housing Bonds 

In the sale of long-term housing 
bonds on June 22—the tenth offer- 
ing of housing authority obligations 
authorized under the 1949 housing 
act—27 local authorities borrowed 
$119,210,000 at the 2.2727 average 
rate noted above, the lowest rate 
since January of 1952, when the aver- 
age rate was 1.959 per cent. Included 
in the recent offering bonds 
with 36 and 40 year maturities, thus 
for the consecutive time 
breaking away from a plan, begun in 
January of 1953, of restricting matu- 
rities to 30 years 
JOURNAL, page 46 

In some of the closest bidding yet 
seen for housing obligations, a na- 
tionwide syndicate headed by Phelps, 
Fenn & Company, Lehman Brothers, 
and Blyth & Company was awarded 
$93,510,000 of the total, outbidding 
competitors for 15 of the 27 issues 
and submitting the only bid for one 
of the awards. A syndicate of banks 
and investment firms headed by 
Bankers Trust Company bid success- 
fully for nine issues totaling $22.365.- 
000, and Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association bid 
successfully for two California issues 


were 


second 


see February 1953 


Buyers of the issues said they ex- 
pected a quick sellout. Early orders 
taken by the Phelps, Fenn syndicate 
for group accounts were estimated at 
56 million dollars, with heavy dealer 
bidding for the remaining 37 mil- 
lion dollars. The Bankers Trust syn- 
dicate said they experienced similarly 
strong interest in the housing bonds. 

Biggest borrowers in the bond sale 


Continued column three, page 241) 
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In Philadelphia— 


delegates to NAHRO’s 21st annual meeting October 11-14 will see: 


a a 









HILL CREEK HOMES (top picture, left), a 258-unit 
low-rent project built in 1938 


TASKER HOMES (lower picture, left), a 1077-unit 
low-rent project built in 1941 





WILSON PARK (top picture, below), 746 units, 
initial occupancy scheduled for July 1954 


RAYMOND ROSEN APARTMENTS (middle, below), 
1122 units, initially occupied in June 1954 


ARCH HOMES (bottom picture, below), 77 units, 
initially occupied in July 1952 
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As one of the host agencies for NAHRO's 21st 
annual meeting October 11-14, The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority will conduct tours through some of its 
projects and give delegates a close-up look at one 
of the nation's oldest and largest housing programs. 
The authority currently manages or has under con- 
struction over 14,000 units—more than 10,000 of them 
permanent; the balance temporaries. 


The low-rent portion of the Philadelphia program is 
made up of a PWA project, opened in 1938; three 
projects built under the 1937 housing act; four proj- 
ects built for war workers under the Lanham act and 
later transferred for use by low-income families— 
topped off by 4590 units recently finished or now 
under construction under the Housing Act of 1949: 
a total of 10,238 homes for low-income families. 
The authority also manages a 1000 unit Lanham 
project for non-commissioned Navy personnel; over 
2100 war temporaries; and more than 1400 veterans 
temporaries. 















Saving cities 
, through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








HOUSTON KILLING FORCES TEST 
OF VALIDITY OF HOUSING CODE 

Oscar W. McCarley, the Houston 
slum landlord who shot and killed 
one health department inspector and 
wounded two other persons attempt- 
ing to enforce the city’s housing code 
(see May JourNAL, page 167), was 
sentenced to eight years in prison in 
a trial that resulted in a district court 
ruling that the city’s housing ordi- 
nance is constitutional. 

Mr. McCarley’s attorney defended 
him on the grounds that he killed 
in self-defense “after three years of 
persecution by the city health off- 
cers’ and because the housing code 
is unconstitutional. “This ordinance 
is going to cause more killings,” the 
defense attorney said. “The guilty 
one here is not McCarley but the city 
ordinance,” he was quoted as saying. 
But a district judge ruled that the 
code was valid after the defense 
attorney asked for an injunction to 
keep the city from shutting off utili- 
ties to Mr. McCarley’s properties. 

As soon as the injunction was de- 
nied and the law was declared valid, 
the city health officer moved to clear 
the McCarley properties of all ten- 
ants by shutting off city water and 
other utilities to the buildings. Pre- 
viously the city had ordered that the 
substandard buildings be vacated. 


PITTSBURGH CITY COUNCIL ADOPTS 
NEW HOUSING CODE UNANIMOUSLY 

Pittsburgh’s proposed housing code 
was approved unanimously by the 
city council in mid-April and will go 
into effect March 1, 1955. Previously 
the code had gotten unanimous en- 
dorsement of interested organizations 
at public hearings held in March (see 
April JourNAL, page 133 

Some amendments were made to 
the code at the final session of the 
council before it was passed. The 
number of members on the board to 
hear requests for variances against 
the code was increased from three to 
five with no representative of the 
health department on it. A health 
department representative was ex- 
cluded from the board, since it will 
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be the enforcing agency for the code. 
Two members of the board will be 
public officials and variances from 
the code under the hardship clause 
will require a majority vote of all 
five members. 

Although the entire code does not 
vo into effect until March of next 
year, a prohibition against construc- 
tion of new dwellings or conversion 
of existing dwellings on the basis of 
shared bathrooms became effective 
immediately. 


HOME REPAIR RACKET EXPOSED IN 
MIAMI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

A construction company’s alleged 
racket, whereby it is said to browbeat 
home owners into making expensive 
repairs on their homes on the grounds 
that they are required by Miami's 
Department of Slum Rehabilitation 
and Prevention, was disclosed in a 
“cloak and dagger” episode in late 
June. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Virrick, chairman 
of the Coconut Grove Citizens Com- 
mittee for Slum Clearance (see June 
JourNAL, page 193), and the Rever- 
end Theodore R. Gibson, vice-chair- 
man of the citizens group, set the 
stage for the exposé after they had 
received complaints that home own- 
ers in substandard areas were being 
intimidated -by a construction com- 
pany into making costly repairs on 
the basis of violations of the city’s 
housing code. 

Mrs. Virrick and the Reverend 
Mr. Gibson, investigating the com- 
plaints, were calling on a woman in 
the Coconut Grove area of Miami at 
the time that a salesman for the 
company came to the house to tell 
her that the slum rehabilitation de- 
partment required that she have ex- 
tensive repairs made within 30 days 
and that his company would do the 
work. Mrs. Virrick and the Reverend 
Mr. Gibson hid in the adjoining 
rooms while the salesman was there 
and the owner made arrangements to 
have him return the next day to talk 
to a “relative.” When he returned 
the next day, the county solicitor, an 
investigator for the solicitor, a stenog- 





rapher, and Mrs. Virrick were hid- 
den in the house where they could 
hear the conversation between the 
salesman and the home owner and 
could gather evidence against the 
company. The Reverend Mr. Gibson 
posed as the “relative.” 

The salesman told the woman who 
owned the house that the city could 
tear the house down if the repairs 
were not made in 30 days and said 
that he had talked to the “city” and 
had met with the “head man,” who 
required that the repairs be made. He 
said, “I go in and see Mr. Kelly 

Frank Kelly, director of the slum 
rehabilitation department) and I do 
everything the way he asks me to do 
it, the way he wants it done.” The 
salesman suggested a mortgage for 
$3900, to be paid off in five years, to 
take care of the repairs. 

As a result of the recorded conver- 
sation, the county solicitor was pre- 
pared to file charges against the cor- 
poration the salesman represented 

which, he said, is not registered to 

do business in Florida) and was in- 
vestigating to determine if city em- 
ployees in the slum rehabilitation 
department were knowingly helping 
the company to intimidate home 
owners. 


SAN ANTONIO REJECTS HOUSING 
CODE; ASKS FOR NEW DRAFT 
San Antonio’s city council has re- 
jected a proposed minimum stand- 
ards housing code and named five 
new members to the commission that 
drafted it, asking that it be rewritten. 
Council members were quoted as 
saying they favored a code that is 
more “flexible and practical.” It was 
attacked on grounds that it would 
work a hardship on persons not able 
to afford better housing accommoda- 
tions and some aspects of the code 
were branded as “unconstitutional.” 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of San Antonio, is among the 
five new members appointed to the 
urban rehabilitation study commis- 
sion, which is charged with writing 
a new version of the code. 
CITIZEN GROUP AIDS RICHMOND 
HOUSING REHABILITATION PROJECT 
Sponsorship of a citizens’ rehabili- 
tation committee by the health de- 
partment is a technique being used 
in Richmond, Virginia to give impe- 
tus to its second rehabilitation proj- 
ect, which officially got under way 
in May. The 21-block area singled 
out for the second project adjoins an 
area slated for Title I redevelop- 
ment by the Richmond Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority. 
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Block-by-block inspections of the 
area were started after a mass meet- 
ing was called to acquaint residents 
with the purposes of the rehabilita- 
tion project and a citizens’ committee 
on rehabilitation, made up of area 
residents, was organized by the pub- 
lic health department. The citizens’ 
committee is not a policy making 
group, John E. Pipes, chief of the 
bureau of sanitation of the city, says 
but is organized to support the pro- 
gram in an attempt to get residents 
of the area to rehabilitate their prop- 
erty beyond the minimum require- 
ments of the housing code. The hope 
is that the citizens’ committee will be- 
come a neighborhood improvement 
group and remain active in the area 
after the formal rehabilitation en- 
forcement program is completed. 

The citizens’ committee is made 
up of some 30 persons, with six of the 
members acting as a steering commit- 
tee. The larger committee includes 
chairman, co-chairman, six zone 
leaders, and block leaders, who set 
specific objectives for which they will 
be responsible in the program. In ad- 
dition, they help the health depart- 
ment carry on an educational pro- 
gram for the project. 

CHICAGO TIGHTENS UP HOUSING, 
BUILDING LAW ENFORCEMENT 

In an attempt to break down bar- 
riers to an all-out building and hous- 
ing law enforcement program, Chi- 
cago has recently tightened up some 
of the provisions of its codes, has 
cracked down harder on violators, 
and is attempting reforms within the 
building department. Meanwhile, 
backed by the Chicago Tribune, a 
campaign is under way to clean up 
slum conditions along major railroad 
lines leading into the center of the 
city. : 

The reform movement within the 
building department itself, started 
when Richard M. Smykal was named 
deputy building commissioner last 
year, is temporarily bogged down by 
six politically appointed building in- 
spectors. The six men in late June 
won an injunction to prevent the city 
from terminating their temporary 
appointments and filling their posi- 
tions from civil service rolls. 

Disclosure of housing inspection 
abuses in the building department, 
made last summer through a series of 
articles published in the Chicago 
Daily News (see July 1953 JourNat, 
page 233), touched off the reform 
movement within the building de- 
partment. As a result of the pub- 
licity, Mayor Martin Kennelly ap- 
pointed Mr. Smykal as deputy build- 
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ing commissioner and assigned him to 
reorganize the department. However, 
Roy T. Christiansen, who had been 
under fire, retained his job. But this 
spring, after Mr. Christiansen’s con- 
nections with a Chicago architectur- 
al firm that does business with the 
city were disclosed, he was asked to 
resign. Mr. Smykal was then named 
acting building commissioner. 

Mr. Smykal took action to get 
qualified building inspectors on the 
payroll soon after he was named act- 
ing building commissioner. Almost 
500 persons took a civil service exam 
nation and 77 of them qualified 
When an increase in the building de- 
partment’s budget permitted hiring 
28 additional inspectors, Mr. Smykal 
prepared to make permanent ap- 
pointments from the civil service list. 
However, the six men who had not 
passed the examination but who had 
temporary appointments, sought and 
won the injunction on the grounds 
that the questions on the exam wer 
unfair. 

The injunction has also temporar- 
ily blocked progress on Mr. Smykal’s 
attempts to get an in-service training 
program for building inspectors go- 
ing. In early June he appointed a 
committee made up of 
tives of leading colleges and univer- 


representa- 


sities in the city to plan the training 
program. 

Meanwhile, the city has been suc- 
cessful in getting amendments passed 
by the city council that tighten up 
on the building and housing laws 
Under new provisions, a court is 
required to levy a fine if a property 
owner is convicted of violations of 
the building and housing laws. They 
also provide that the building or fire 

can order dangerous 

or uncompleted and 

buildings to be put in 

If it is not done, the 

city ¢ t a court order to do the 
wort the cost of the repairs 
or demolition becoming a lien upon 
the property 

Almost 
amendments were passed, M1 


kal 


othece to start suit to vacate a seven- 


immediately after the 
Smy- 


asked the corporation counsel's 


story slum building in which he said 
conditions were “undescribable and 
unbelievable.” 

The move to clean up the rail 
gateway area through which trains 
to and from the east pass, got started 
after the Chicago Tribune protested 
that the slum conditions along the 
railroad tracks were “eyesores” to 
visitors coming into Chicago by train. 
Continued column one, page 249) 








A “model” house pointed up 
Neighborhood Improvement h:« 
this year what rehabilitation c 
are, left to right, Louis Wetm 
dence League of Women Voter 
of Baltimore. NAHRO's New € 
of the meeting (see March Journ 


“MODEL” REHABILITATION AT M.L.T. 


Photo: Christian Science Monitor 

at the New England Conference on 
chusetts Institute of Technology early 
un-down structure. Inspecting the model 
Mrs. Donald M. Graham of the Provi- 

F. Ernst of Boston, and James W. Rouse 
gional Council was among the sponsors 
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PALMS, POVERTY, PROGRESS— 
that’s Puerto Rico’s slum clearance story 





DOUGLAS ROSENBAUM* 





Puerto Rico is an island abounding 
in scenery and slums. Both the vege- 
tation and the products of man keep 
pace with each other in their luxuri- 
ant growth. Although the slums are 
called by picturesque names such as 
La Perla (the pearl), Palo de Pan 
(stick of bread), El Coqui (after the 
tree frog), the picture they present 
is almost uniformly depressing, a de- 
pression broken only by some poig- 
nant attempts at house painting or 
sanitation. One dramatic attempt at 
sanitation was discovered at Palo de 
Pan in the city of Ponce, where a 
shack had been erected over a sewet 
manhole. 

Conditions in Puerto Rico are bet- 
ter than those in the other islands of 
the West Indies but, when seen as an 
outpost of the United States, they 
are indeed shocking. Although Puerto 
Rico has achieved commonwealth 
status, with its own elected governot 
and legislature, it is still part of the 
United States. It does not have a vote 
in the United States Congress but it 
flies our flag and its people are Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Housing Conditions 

According to the 1950 census, in all 
of urban Puerto Rico over two-thirds 
of the 200,000 dwelling units were 
dilapidated or lacked private toilets 
and baths. The Puerto Rico Planning 
Board estimates that there are now 
about 100,000 urban slum dwelling 
units. It appears that some 4000 new 
slum units were created each yea 
between 1940 and 1950 but it is be- 
lieved that the rate of growth of 
such dwellings has dropped to about 
1500 annually since 1950. The crea- 
tion of “M” districts, in which no 
new building can take place, coupled 
with active policing, has helped to 
keep down the development of slums. 
Puerto Rican slums generally do not 
represent the deterioration of houses 
built originally for more fortunate 
families. In Puerto Rico slums were 
built as slums and government con- 
trols, accompanied by improvement 


*Opinions expressed in this article do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
where the writer is employed as head of 
the Puerto Rico field station of the divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment. 
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of incomes, have inhibited — their 
erowth. 

The Puerto Ricans are determined 
to improve their living conditions and 
for the first time they appear to have 
a chance to do more than merely 
walk a treadmill. Population pres- 
sures are diminishing and incomes 
are increasing sufficiently to afford 
them an opportunity for making posi- 
tive improvements in the quality of 
their housing. Since 1950 the popula- 
tion of the island has become stabil- 
ized at about the 2,200,000 level. In 
1950 the median income of families 
of two or more persons in urban 
Puerto Rico was $1780. By 1953 it 
had risen to $2500. In the San Juan 
area, where about one-quarter of the 
Puerto Ricans live, it was consider- 
ably higher. 


General Economy 

Improvement of housing condi- 
tions and slum clearance operations 
are only one phase of the broad ef- 
fort Puerto Ricans are making to 
raise their standard of living. A fer- 
ment of activity is present in all 
fields: in industrial, commercial, and 
educational development. Various 
types of incentives, ranging from 
financial benefits in the form of tax 
exemption and construction of plant 
facilities, to the training of appren- 
tices, are offered by the Puerto Rican 
government agencies participating in 
the development program. The cur- 
rent emphasis is on investment ex- 
penditures that will serve to build up 
the economy and generate employ- 
ment. As this development program, 
known as “operation bootstrap,” is 
carried out, with its goal of doubling 
family income by 1960, more fami- 
lies will move into higher income 
classes. Achievement of this program 
would give great impetus to the elimi- 
nation of slums. Through the in- 
creased availability of decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing called into be- 
ing by the capacity to pay for it, the 
clearance of existing slums could be 
accelerated. Achievement of the de- 
velopment program would also make 
possible the allocation of more funds 
to the clearance of slums and to the 
rehousing of slum dwellers who could 
not otherwise afford to move. 

Despite improvements in the econ- 
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omy, there is a gap between what 
families can afford and the price of 
vood housing. If all goes well, this 
gap will be reduced but, unless some 
means of providing low-cost housing 
is found, it will continue to exist. 
Public housing has partially met this 
need. But because the problem is so 
widespread (more than even gener- 
ous public housing 
can cope with 


appropriations 
and because the pref- 
erences for individual home owner- 
ship are so strong, a solution in the 
form of a low-cost house is regarded 
as the only one possible. This solu- 
tion is being pursued along two 
fronts, one through public financing 
and the other through private financ- 
ing. The publicly-financed low-cost 
houses now being built are intended 
for eventual private ownership by the 
occupants, while the _ privately- 
financed construction is to be under- 
taken through the Federal Housing 
Administration’s section 8 provisions. 
Land Costs 

The demand for modest houses 
created by the growing lower middle- 
income class in Puerto Rico is diffi- 
cult to meet without special aids be- 
cause of high land and land develop- 
ment costs. There is a scarcity of 
land that is not in sugar cane and 
that can be developed without ex- 
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PROGRESS—SAME SIX ACRES, REBUILT 


A six acre slum area in Caguas, typical portion of which is pictured left, has 
been almost completely cleared, using temporary loan funds under Title | of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The re-use, pictured above, is to be primarily light indus- 
trial and commercial, with some land designated for park and playground 
facilities. Parking space within the project area marks Caguas' recognition of 


the problems of the automobile age. 





pensive grading, filling, or drainage 
operations. The competitive use of 
land for the cultivation of sugar, 
which is still the mainstay of the 
economy, limits easy suburban ex- 
pansion in many areas. Sugar cane 
land around Ponce, for example, 
brings about $3000 per acre. Should 
the new, more productive strains of 
cane (assuming the retention of 
present import quotas in the states 
reduce the demand for land on which 
cane may be grown, land prices may 
drop. If new cane varieties can be 
introduced gradually, there may be 
a decline in land prices without a 
corresponding drop in employment 
and income. When it is borne in 
mind that the $3000 per acre re- 
ferred to above is for raw land and 
that site improvements run high in 
Puerto Rico, the difficulty of provid- 
ing housing at prices that low- and 
middle-income families can afford is 
readily seen. 
Planning 

Exacting site improvement stand- 
ards and zoning regulations imposed 
by the Puerto Rico Planning Board 
have also kept costs high. The board 
has been faced with a knotty prob- 
lem in compromising its fine stand- 
ards with immediate practicalities, 
knowing that a temporary relaxation 
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may mean a permanent blight. The 
board, however, has agreed recently 
to some modifications of its stand- 
ards in order to encourage the con- 
struction of low-cost houses. These 
relaxations, accompanied by success- 
ful exploration of methods of con- 
structing low-cost houses meeting 
minimum standards of health and de- 
cency and by the approaching availa- 
bility of cleared slum lands as build- 
ing sites, have enabled the Puerto 
Ricans to reach a position where 
financing rather than physical feasi- 
bility is their major problem. 


The Low-Cost House 

From the point of view of the vol- 
ume of low-cost housing needed and 
the volume possible to provide, great 
hope is held out for the “‘core”’ house, 
susceptible of future expansion, which 
of necessity would be publicly 
financed but sold on a lease-purchase 
agreement in the main. Several model 
houses of this type, with a floor area 
of 400 square feet and all sanitary 
facilities, have been built by the 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority. It is 
believed that they can be built in 
volume at a cost of about $3000 each. 
including lot. The occupants would 
make monthly payments of about $15 
to $20 until the houses were paid for 
in full, at which time they would 


become owners. For families that did 
not or could not have home owner- 
ship as their goal, such houses would 
be rented at somewhat lower monthly 
payments. Although it has been 
shown that a $3000 house can be 
built, production in volume and fi- 
nancing are still problems to be 
worked out. A revolving fund has 
been proposed but the initial amounts 
required to establish the fund have 
not yet been found 

Private builders have been encour- 
aged to tap the low end of the mar- 
ket. Progress has been made in the 
development of a house designed to 
sell for $4000, including land. Here, 
too, financing is the problem, al- 
though a good market exists and will 
expand as Puerto Rican incomes im- 
prove. Among the financing difficul- 
ties are the high costs of servicing 
great numbers of small mortgages and 
the weakness of the « urrent secondary 
mortgage market 


Redevelopment 

Although Puerto Rico has its eves 
on the future, it lives in the present 
With the awareness that the appear- 
ance of the low-cost house in the vol- 
ume market is not imminent, it has 
taken determined advantage of pub- 
lic housing as a means of relocating 
families living in slum areas. It has 
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also availed itself of the aids offered 
by Title I of the Housing Act of 1948 
for slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment to a greater degree pro- 
portionately than has the continent. 

In Puerto Rico 29 projects had 
been delineated as of May 31, 1954, 
representing 17 per cent of the total 
number delineated in the United 
States and territories by that time. 
Seventeen projects in Puerto Rico 
had loan or grant applications ap- 
proved at that time as compared 
with 44 in continental United States. 
An additional seven projects in 
Puerto Rico were operating under 
prior approval for development, as of 
May 31, with the remaining five 
projects awaiting completion of final 
plans. The gross area involved in 
these 29 Puerto Rican projects 
amounts to 576 acres, one project 
consisting entirely of open land and 
three of them being predominantly 
open. 

In addition to the 29 project areas 
delineated as of May 31, preliminary 
planning was in process for six other 
projects. Residential development is 
contemplated for four open land 
areas and the other two projects will 
involve clearance of predominantly 
residential slums for redevelopment 
into public and residential re-uses. 

All of the 29 project areas were 
residential in their original use—with 
the exception of the three noted 
above that were predominantly open 
and the one open land project. The 
re-use proposed for these areas is, in 
most instances, also residential. In 22 
of the 29 projects, the proposed re- 
use is entirely or predominantly resi- 
dential. The non-residential re-use 
included in these projects is either for 
commercial shopping or parks for the 
primary benefit of the residents of 
the redeveloped areas. The small 
number of other areas that are not 
well suited for residential re-use or 
that possess certain great advantages 
of location for industrial or commer- 
cial re-use (thus offering the possi- 
bility of a greater return on the sale 
of the land and thus reducing net 
project costs )—these areas have been 
planned for industrial or commercial 
redevelopment. Three of these proj- 
ects are to be completely industrial, 
three provide for predominantly 
public redevelopment, and _ one is 
planned for predominantly commer- 
cial re-use. 


Financing 
Strapped as it is, the common- 
wealth government has not neglected 
the fiscal demands of urban renewal, 
despite the many other pressing pro- 
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grams that the island has undertaken. 
To meet the local grant-in-aid re- 
quirements of the above Title I proj- 
least one-third of the net 
costs is being provided in either cash, 
donated land, site improvements, or 
supporting public facilities. At the 
request of Governor Munoz Marin, 
the commonwealth legislature has 
appropriated close to 5 million dollars 
to supply the cash required for carry- 
ing out urban renewal projects—3 
million dollars of this amount hav- 
ing been appropriated in the session 
of the legislature that concluded this 
summer. In turn, the federal govern- 
ment had made available as of May 
31, 1954 approximately 9.7 million 
dollars in repayable loans to finance 
costs of planning projects, of acquir- 
ing and clearing the land, and of pre- 
paring the land for redevelopment. 
Capital grant funds in the amount of 
5.6 million dollars have been allo- 
cated to finance up to two-thirds of 
the difference between the total cost 
of projects and the proceeds realized 
from sale or lease of the land. 

A brief description of several proj- 
ects, intended to represent various 
types of areas, is presented now to 
point up some of the slum clearance 
operations in Puerto Rico: 1—El 
Monte, which is in Rio Piedras, a 
suburban area of San Juan, proposed 
for residential and commercial re- 
use; 2—El Coqui, a residential proj- 
ect in Aibonito, a small town in the 
interior; and 3—Barrio Hoare, pro- 
posed for industrial and commercial 
re-use in San Juan. 

It may be noted that the three 
cities of San Juan, Ponce, and Maya- 
guez each have their own housing 
and redevelopment authorities. The 
housing and redevelopment problems 
of all other cities and towns in the 
island are under the jurisdiction of 
the Puerto Rico Housing Authority. 

Example 1—El Monte 

El Monte contains 38 gross acres. 
It lies between two good residential 
areas where land for further private 
residential expansion is certain to be 
in high demand. This area was one 
of the worst slums around San Juan 
and almost 80 per cent of the 1150 
units contained therein were sub- 
standard. Approximately 1500 fami- 
lies had to be relocated when the 
area was approved for clearance, o! 
whom over 1000 have already moved. 

The gross cost of this project is 
estimated at $2,749,600. It is ex- 
pected that sale of the project lands 
to redevelopers will bring in $1,217,- 
000—thus reducing project cost to 


a net of $1,532,600. The PRHA, 
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which is responsible for this project, 
received approval for loan and grant 
funds in August 1953. The authority 
is now carrying out development of 
the project and hopes to dispose of 
the land by December 1956. 
Example 2—Coqui 

The Coqui project, located in the 
town of Aibonito, which has a popu- 
lation of 5100, is also a predomi- 
nantly residential slum. This project, 
too, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority. It 
covers only 3 gross acres but was an 
extremely dilapidated slum where 83 
per cent of 125 units were substand- 
ard before clearance operations 
started. This project was approved 
for loan and grant in June 1953, It 
is estimated that the gross project cost 
of $168,050 will be reduced to a net 
of $146,250 by the proceeds from the 
disposition of project land. It is ex- 
pected that the demand for these re- 
developed sites will stem mainly from 
families of lower middle-income 
groups. Disposition of these sites is 
scheduled for July 1955. Coqui is 
typical of a number of such small resi- 
dential projects in other small towns 
being carried out under the aegis of 
PRHA. It is a definite policy of the 
commonwealth government to spread 
the benefits of the urban redevelop- 
ment program widely over the island. 

Example 3—Barrio Hoare 

In contrast to the widely scattered, 
relatively small projects conducted by 
the PRHA, there is Barrio Hoare, 
which is being cleared by the Munici- 
pal Housing Authority of the Capital 
of Puerto Rico (San Juan). This 
area covers 72 gross acres of con- 
gested residential structures and is 
part of the infamous El Fanguito 
slum (little mud hole). Located at 
the mouth of Martin Pena channel 
and partly in San Juan bay, many of 
the shacks were built on stilts over 
the water. These shacks were packed 
so densely together that access to 
some was achieved only by walking 
through others. Despite the almost in- 
credible squalor, it constitutes some 
of the most potentially valuable land 
in San Juan. Proximity to the bay and 
two new express highways, as well 
as to Santurce, the most rapidly de- 
veloping area of San Juan, makes its 
location exceptionally desirable. Its 
locational advantages for industrial 
and commercial re-use are recog- 
nized in the Puerto Rico Planning 
Board’s master plan for this area. 
There is great interest by prospective 
purchasers in this land and it appears 
that the housing authority will have 
little difficulty in disposing of it. 
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This project will be one of the 
costliest on the island because of the 
poor subsoil conditions and expensive 
filling and grading operations re- 
quired. The redevelopment plan does 
not contemplate filling of the land 
under water because of the heavy ex- 
pense involved. As it is now, it is 
expected that this project will show 
a gross cost of over 3 million dollars. 
Returns from sale or lease of the re- 
developed land will probably cut the 
project cost to a net of $1,903,000. 
Due mainly to the time consuming 
nature of the fill operation required, 
the housing authority estimates that 
disposition of the redeveloped land 
will not be completed before 1960. 

Relocation 

For all projects approved for loan 
and grant as of December 31, 1953, 
the relocation of over 36,000 families 
was required. About one half of this 
number have already moved to other 
quarters. About 8000 families are 
covered by relocation plans, of which 
some 4000 have been rehoused. 

Puerto Rico has had to place great 
dependence on public housing as an 
adjunct to its slum clearance pro- 
gram, since little standard housing is 
available at prices or rents that dis- 
placed families can afford and, by 
law, slum dwellings may not be de- 
molished until decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing is found for such fami- 
lies. Thus, in 25 slum clearance 
projects on the island, about 70 per 
cent of the 4000 displaced families 
have been relocated in public hous- 
ing. This percentage compares with a 
figure of less than 30 per cent of the 
8400 displaced families in 13 proj- 
ects in New York City, Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Perth 
Amboy, and Little Rock who were 
relocated in public housing. In some 
southern cities here, the proportion. 
has run in the neighborhood of 50 
per cent but, on the whole, the slum 
clearance program in Puerto Rico has 
had to be more closely geared to pub- 
lic housing than in the states. 

Next year it is expected that less 
than 2000 new public housing units 
will become available for the reloca- 
tion of families living in Puerto 
Rican slums. In 1955 some 1500 
slum dwellings are scheduled for 
elimination, representing a precipi- 
tous drop from the 12,000 units de- 
molished and to be demolished in 
1953 amd 1954. As has been indi- 
cated, the Puerto Ricans are search- 
ing every avenue that may lead to 
volume building of low-priced and 
low-rent housing that will not be 
dependent on federal subsidy. Al- 
though not as important numerically 
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as federal public housing, the com- 
monwealth government has devel- 
oped the following additional pro- 
grams:* 1—insular public housing, 
similar to the federal low-rent hous- 
ing program in principle; 2——aided 
self-help housing, which, as its name 
implies, demands a work contribu- 
tion by the owner-occupant builder, 
who builds cooperatively with his 
neighbors under the tutelage of an 
engineer and other advisors supplied 
by the commonwealth government; 
3—land and _ utilities projects in 
which the sites and utilities are pro- 
vided at nominal rents or under lease- 
purchase arangements to those fami- 
lies owning slum dwellings capable 
of being moved and rehabilitated: 
and 4—minimum subdivision proj- 
ects, which provide meager sanitary 
facilities and lots, on a basis similat 
to the principle involved in the land 
and utilities projects but at a lowe 
standard. All these programs may be 
expanded somewhat in the future to 
provide relocation housing that will 
meet the requirements of an effective 
urban renewal program, although the 
last two approaches particularly, 
have been criticized because they do 
not provide new standard housing. 
In addition, Puerto Rico may be able 
to obtain financing for the low-cost 
houses mentioned earlier with which 
it has been experimenting. 
The Future 

Although the problems ahead are 
grave, in relation to its size and re- 
sources, Puerto Rico has made ex- 
ceptional strides in its slum clearance 
program and deserves much credit. 
Veteran observers know that such 
things as redevelopment projects do 
not blossom before firm roots have 
been established. Nourishment comes 
from the combined efforts of a vigor- 
ous governor, cooperative legislature, 
indefatigable planning board, and 
zealous local housing-redevelopment 
authorities. The eagerness with which 
Puerto Rico has adopted the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
program also reflects in large de- 
gree the enthusiasm of its business. 
professional, and social leaders. Pri- 
vate citizens give generously of thei: 
time and effort to the local housing 
authorities on which they serve in 
advisory capacities. Their spirit is the 
great leavening influence that is 
bringing about community accept- 
ance of the slum clearance principle, 
without which slum clearance on a 
wide scale could not take place. 
*For more information on these pro- 
grams see JouRNAL OF Housinoc, Octobe: 
1947, page 291; May 1951, page 167; 
April 1952, page 137. 


SEGREGATION ISSUE 
PENDING IN FEDERAL 
COURTS; HAS BEEN 
RESOLVED BY SOME 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Three federal courts had questions 
of the constitutionality of segregation 
in housing pending before them in 
early July involving cases originating 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Michigan. 
Meanwhile local authorities in vari- 
ous parts of the country were initiat- 
ing or moving forward with recently 
adopted non-segregation _ policies. 
And, in the background, debate con- 
tinued as to whether or not the 
action of the United States Supreme 
Court in rejecting an appeal in May 
from a California supreme court 
ruling against segregation in public 
housing could be interpreted as a 
“straw in the wind” as to the atti- 
tude that the country’s highest court 
would be likely to take on the ques- 
tion. 

Court Action 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
participating in all three federal 
court cases. The most recent such 
case originated in Birmingham in 
early June and involves 82 Negro res- 
idents of an area that has been ap- 
proved for clearance under Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949. The suit 
requests an injunction to hold up 
work in the area until families dis- 
placed are given preference in any 
available low-rent housing unit in 
any of the projects of the Housing 
Authority of the Birmingham Dis- 
trict. The case was filed in the United 
States district court for the northern 
district of Alabama, southern divi- 
sion. 

Earlier a group of 18 Negroes 
sought a federal court order to end 
racial segregation in the housing 
projects of the Savannah Housing 
Authority. This action took the form 
of an appeal from a 1953 decision 
of the United States district court 
in Washington, D. C. upholding the 
authority’s segregation policy (see 
May 1953 JourNat, page 170). Since 
all parties to the original suit had 
not been enjoined for the appeal, 
the case was not accepted. However, 
a re-appeal is now in process of be- 
ing drawn. 

In Michigan, chief federal judge 
Arthur F. Lederle on June 22 issued 
a permanent injunction against the 
city of Detroit and the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission restricting them from 
barring any tenant solely because of 
his race. He ordered the city to end 
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housing segregation immediately and 
turned down the housing commis- 
sion when it asked for a 60 day stay 
of execution. On July 2 the city filed 
notice that the judge’s decision would 
be appealed to the United States 
court of appeals at Cincinnati. 
Spokesmen for the city said that the 
appeal was being made not in an 
effort to block the ruling but in an 
effort to determine how to put the 
decision into effect. A public hearing 
on housing segregation was sched- 
uled by the city council for August 4. 
Local Action 

While these court actions were in 
process, several localities made moves 
to resolve the question. 

In New York City, where public 
housing projects are already operated 
on a non-segregated basis, the mayot 
on July 6 approved a law forbidding 
discrimination and segregation in all 
multi-family housing thereafter fi- 
nanced through mortgages insured 
by government agencies. Estimate is 
that the new law, the first of its kind 
in the country, will cover approxi- 
mately 12,000 new or rehabilitated 
multi-family dwelling units per year. 

In San Francisco, the housing au- 
thority in June initiated a non-segre- 
gation policy in conformity with a 
state supreme court ruling of last 
year (see December 1955 JOURNAL, 
page 403). It was the rejection in 
May by the United States Supreme 
Court of the authority’s appeal 
against this state ruling that touched 
off nation-wide debate as to whethe1 
this action was tantamount to a 
court decision (see below). 

On June 30 in Baltimore, the hous- 
ing authority announced the unani- 
mous policy decision of its commis- 
sioners “to eliminate the factor of 
race in the selection of eligible ten- 
ants for our low-rent public housing 
program.” The policy is to become 
effective as soon as administrative 
changes necessary for carrying it out 
can be made. 

In May, during the annual meeting 
of the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, the 
mayors of three major cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
—reported on the non-segregation 
policies being followed by the hous- 
ing authorities in their communities. 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr. pointed up the problems 
that his city faces despite that fact. 
“We all accept the idea that public 
housing should be non-discriminatory 
and that every project should present 
a wholesome pattern of integrated 
(Continued column two, page 248) 
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NAHRO’s Public Relations Tip 
Number 50 for June 1954 (distrib- 
uted to all agency members) divides 
“the public” that a local housing o1 
redevelopment agency must reach 
into eight categories and suggests 
public relations techniques for devel- 
oping a friendly contact with each 
such group. Below are current ex- 
amples of how the following eight 
audiences are being reached: (1) 
local authority employees, (2 


proj- 
ect residents, (3) government offi- 
cials, (4) social agencies, (5) the 


schools, (6) public interest groups, 
(7) real estate groups, and (8) the 
general public. 


A DIRECTOR PROMOTES EMPLOYEES' 
MORALE AT ALL-DAY OUTING SOCIAL 
Treating an agency’s own person- 
nel as the most important contact 
point for a public relations operation, 
the tip suggests that one way to keep 
employee morale high is to help or- 
ganize employee get-togethers, sports 
events, and informal social affairs. As 
an example of this technique, Har- 
land A. McPhetres, director of the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board, 
together with Mrs. McPhetres, were 
hosts recently to the agency’s person- 
nel at an outing at the McPhetres’ 
summer home at Wells Beach in 
Maine. The day’s program included 
games and sports for both young and 
old and a chicken pie dinner. An 
employee report testifies to the suc- 
cess of the outing by labeling it “‘a 
most enjoyable affair—a chance to 
know your fellow-worker a little bet- 
ter... Mac and his wife deserve a 
great big vote of thanks for thei 
hospitality, which was boundless.” 


DIRECTOR ATTENDS TENANT GROUP 
MEETING, CEMENTS RELATIONSHIP 

Project tenants as a group make 
up another “public” that the tip 
regards as important, since they are 
primary sources of information 
about public housing—hence, the 
development of favorable attitudes 
on their part means favorable public 
relations for an authority. 

An example of how good feeling 
has been established between man- 
agement and tenants showed up re- 
cently in a letter that M. Edward De 
Fazio, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Hoboken, 
received from a tenant group. Mr. De 
Fazio, after acting as installing offi- 
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cer at a meeting of the Andrew Jack- 
son Gardens mothers’ association, re- 
ceived a letter from the club’s corre- 
sponding secretary that read in part 
as follows: “Orchids to you for the 
fine way you performed your duty 

if at any time in the future we 
can show our appreciation by doing 
a good turn for you, do not hesitate 
in calling upon us... We = wish 
Andrew Jackson Gardens to remain 
a credit to you and all who made it 
possible to have a decent environ- 
ment for all the children and good 
clean homes to live in.” 


COOPERATION WITH NEIGHBORHOOD 
GROUPS HELPS PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Keeping up a friendly relationship 
with the “social agencies” category of 
the public is another recommenda- 
tion of Public Relations Tip Numbet 
30—and an illustration of this part 
of the tip in action comes from Phil- 
adelphia. 

When a new project of The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority the 
Raymond Rosen Apartments 
opened recently, a luncheon was held 
for the purpose of introducing the 
project manager and assistant mana- 
ger to the principals and teachers of 
schools in the area, board members 
of neighborhood groups, and social 
workers serving the community. 
Holding such meetings is in line 
with what is referred to by the au- 
thority as its “general concern with 
welfare of neighborhoods 
housing developments.” 


around 


SIXTH GRADERS LAUD AUTHORITY 
DIRECTOR FOR HIS GOODWILL 


In the tip section dealing with “the 
schools” part of the public, the local 
authority is urged to “devote a con- 
siderable amount of time to teachers 
and students on the theory that if 
public housing is learned about, 
talked about, and accepted in the 
classroom, in a very few years there 
will be a considerable body of in- 
formed opinion in all sections of the 
community.” 

Evidence of the success the Yonk- 
ers housing authority has achieved in 
following this advice came in June 
in the form of a “diploma of neigh- 
borliness.”” The sixth graders in the 
area of one of the authority's projects 
took the occasion of their class day to 
award the executive director of the 
authority, Emmett Burke, a special 
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diploma. The citation on the diploma 
saluted Mr. Burke with the statement 
that “through his love of children 
and respect for their needs is so suc- 
cessfully interweaving the resources 
of the Schlobohm Houses with those 
of School Six to build the friendli- 
ness and good will essential to whole- 
some community living.” 


MAYOR, CIVIC GROUP HELP SELL 
CITY'S REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
The Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission demonstrated recently 
how working with two of the other 
groups mentioned in the tip—gov- 
ernmental officials and civic groups 
can serve an agency's public relations 
ends. The commission in May set off 
a drive to publicize its redevelopment 
program for the city, a drive that 
soon turned into a chain reaction 
event with the mayor proclaiming a 
“Redevelopment Week,” the local 
junior chamber of commerce lending 
its support, other civic groups follow- 
ing the junior chamber’s lead by co- 
operating with the drive, and the 
press publicizing the whole affair. 
It all began when the mayor of In- 
dianapolis proclaimed ‘“Redevelop- 
ment Week” to acquaint the public 
with conditions in the city’s slums 
and with the redevelopment agency's 
program for erasing them. The loca! 
junior chamber of commerce then got 
into the act and prepared a little 
pamphlet on the redevelopment pro- 
gram, stressing “‘the three R’s”—raz- 
ing, raising, and redevelopment 
telling the citizens how they could 
“lend a hand” in the program, These 
pamphlets were distributed by the 
Jaycees during the noon hour rush in 
downtown Indianapolis throughout 


“Redevelopment Week.” 


During the week, the Jaycees also 


conducted tours throughout some of 
the city’s slum areas and through re- 
development areas. These tours were 
attended en masse by groups such 
as the directors of the chamber of 
commerce, service clubs, and church 
groups—and by individual citizens. 

Other activities of “Redevelop- 
ment Week” included talks to civic 
groups, a public information window 
in a downtown building, two televi- 
sion programs, and a radio forum. 

Throughout the entire ““Redevelop- 
ment Week,” local newspapers gave 
accounts of the tours, described the 
commission’s program, and explained 
what urban redevelopment was all 
about. Altogether over 11 feet of 
newsprint and pictures about rede- 
velopment appeared in the city’s 
three major papers. 
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WORCESTER TENANTS SAY "THANKS" AT SPECIAL CEREMONY 





Raymond P. Harold, resigning chairman of the Worcester Housing Authority, hears 
a resolution of gratitude read to him by three children of the authority's Great 
Brook Valley Gardens project. The citation, signed by 1500 tenants, was contained 
in a testimonial book presented to Mr. Harold at a thanksgiving ceremony held by 
the authority in June in gratitude for the Worcester area's recovery from the 1953 
tornado. Attended by more than 1000 people, many of them former victims of the 
disaster, the authority's ceremony was held on the first anniversary of the tornado, 
which killed 88 people and demolished or damaged nearly 1000 public housing 
units (see July 1953 Journal, page 223, and August 1953 Journal, page 264). 

In addition to the tenants’ testimonial book, Mr. Harold also received a scroll 
containing a resolution of gratitude voted him by the Worcester city council. 





HOUSERS, REDEVELOPERS WINNING 
FRIENDS AMONG REALTOR GROUPS 

“The minority among real estate 
operators who are not opposed to 
public housing categorically” is an- 
other group the Public Relations Tip 
singles out for special public relations 
attention. It is suggested that full in- 
formation and all other help possible 
be provided to such realtors in order 
to expand their number and strength- 
en any trend there may be in a com- 
munity in the direction of gaining 
their understanding and support. Re- 
cent instances of the housing and 
redevelopment story getting to this 
audience have occurred in Philadel- 
phia, New York City, and Hartford. 

In Philadelphia, the Realtors Mag- 
azine for March of this year carried 
a major article on Philadelphia's 
housing program written by the au- 
thority’s executive director, Walter E. 
Alessandroni, in which the purpose 
and operations of the authority are 
explained. 

In New York City, the chairman 


of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, Philip J. Cruise, was the ma- 
jor speaker at a luncheon of the real 
estate board of New York. He speci- 
fied the common grounds and com- 
mon interests the authority and thi 
realtors have to warrant combined 
efforts and then straightened out 
several misconceptions of public 
housing that are frequently encoun- 
tered not only among realtors but the 
general public. 

In Hartford, the Hartford Rede- 
velopment Agency’s executive direc- 
tor, Eric Grubb, attending a meeting 
of the Hartford board of realtors in 
May, delivered a talk on his agency’s 
Front-Market Street redevelopment 
project and showed the film “The 
Living City,” in order to demonstrate 
to the real estate people how thei: 
interests could be served by the re- 
development program. Direct result 
was a formal resolution adopted at 
the meeting placing the board in sup- 
port of the redevelopment program 
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of NAHRO's 2000 active members had recruited new members during the drive. 


C. V. Abbott, Brunswick 

Bernard D. Abramson, Detroit 

George Anderson, Austin 

The Reverend E. Deedom Alston, 
Louisville 

Edwin G. Ammann, New Haven 

Dr. J. L. Andrews, Brunswick 

Edward F. Barry, Memphis 

Henry P. Belanger, Cambridge 

Bertie J. Blanchard, Weymouth 

Wayne W. Bosworth, Penbrook 

Sammie C. Brooks, Austin 

John W. Broome, Portland 

James Q. Butler, Fort Worth 

Alfred W. Cadman, Weymouth 

Henry T. Calnan, North Weymouth 

Irving Cherry, Chicago 

Vittorio @hiaia, Bari, Italy 

James N. Clouse, Stockton 

Mrs. Mary Commander, Baltimore 

Mrs. Claire Crider, Woodland 

Porter Dillard, Detroit 

Ferdinand J. Donze, Canton 

John F. Downes, North Haven 

J. Lawrence Duncan, Washington 

Miss Florence Eby, Vancouver 

Mrs. Thelma Edwards, Seattle 

D. W. Ellis, Austin 

Dr. L. M. Graves, Memphis 

Lee M. Gregg, Austin 








CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE 
Here’s the total new member tally 
by region since the drive began: 

Goal Score 
New England ..... 113 64 
Middle Atlantic ...509 146 
North Central .....372 87 
Southeastern ...... 327 103 
Southwest ........266 136 
Pacific Southwest ..249 56 
Pacific Northwest ..135 14 








Luis Guillermety, San Juan 

Saul G. Harris, Boston 

Miss Faye Hartman, San Diego 
Carl Hatfield, Walnut Creek 
Ronald A. Howard, Martinez 
Mrs. Louis Jackson, New Haven 
Jack M. Kendree, Ponce 

Harry J. Krumenauer, Atlanta 
Robert A. LaCentra, Jr., Boston 
Mrs. Ida L. Levy, New Haven 
Julius Lewis, Memphis 

Fred A. Liardon, Austin 

Mrs. Lenamyra Margules, Detroit 
Chris J. McCarthy, North Beverly 
James E. McFeeley, San Francisco 


Dr. W. J. Millard, Memphis 
Hans Miller, Woodland 

Ralph A. Morrison, Boston 

M. M. Mowbray, Dallas 

Irene Nadworny, Lynn 

Clyde L. Patton, Memphis 
Henry M. Pilato, East Weymouth 
Raymond Pitts, El Paso 

Plumer E. Pope, Hingham 

Mrs. Evelyn B. Purcell, Richmond 
Walter B. Schilling, Springfield 
Mrs. Willie Sharp, Holtville 
Daniel Shear, Baltimore 

Mrs. Mary L. Sherer, Kirkland 
Silberman and Grant, New York 
Maynard Sinkey, Woodland 
Olney G. Smith, Denver 

Richard F. Strawn, Honolulu 
Branch C. Tyler, Austin 

Kendall Wheaten, Brawley 

Mrs. Mamie Whitehill, Montebello 
A. B. Williams, Jr., Harrisburg 
Mrs. Clara Williams, Austin 
Gordon Wittenberg, Little Rock 
C. W. Youngberg, San Pablo 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 


Milford, Massachusetts housing authority 


Toccoa, Georgia housing authority 





John E. Acuff, Jr. 
Sol Ackerman 
Louise Adcock 
Hugo Allardt* 
Carl W. Anderson 
Luella J. Anderson 
Fred Anthon* 
Knox Banner* 
George Biro* 
Ernest J. Bohn* 

E. G. Boehringer 
Margaret R. Bolles 
Thomas Booker* 
John H. Brandon 
T. S. Bunsa 

H. F. Burris 
Malcolm Burrows 
Gerald J. Carey 
Paul Casaccio 
Billie A. Chatham 
Martin Chorzempa 
James R. Clemmons* 
Bernice Collins 
Florence T. Conlin* 
Alexander Crosby 
Rubye M. Curlin 
Reba Davis 

Leo H. Dennis 
George J. Dunn* 
Edgar Ewing 
Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 
Frederic A. Fay* 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 
Dorothy O. Forbes 
Arthur Frank 

Paul Freedman* 
Edna Garrett 
Harry D. Gates 
The Very Reverend Mon- 


signor Leo A. Geary 





W. W. George 
Gerald Gimre* 
Marjorie Gould 

V. Rabun Gross 

G. T. Gunderson 
George Guy* 

W. G. Hames* 
Arthur R. Hanson* 
Ellen R. Harper* 
A. J. Haskell 

L. Walter Henslee* 
Mark K. Herley 
Faye M. Hinds 
Harmon Hodges 
Raymond D. Holmes 
C. §. Holt® 

Irving Homel 
Houston Chapter* 
C. E. Humphrey* 
Robert L. Hunte1 
John Ihlder 

Bette Jenkins* 
Mildred Jenkins 
O. B. Jennings 
Myra Johnson 
Robert T. Jorvig* 
Lloyd C. Kerley 
Fred Kretschmar 
Robert D. Lee* 
Stratton C. Lee 
Albert N. LeFevre 
Jean Lindley 

Mrs. James A. Littleton 
Pearl Lyford 
Joseph Lyons* 
Roy B. MacAfee 
Helen MacPherson 
Annie L. Mallett 
Hudson Malone 
John Mariassy 
Bleecker Marquette* 
B. H. Marshall, Jr. 


Marion Massen 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Paul R. McCauley* 
Elmer F. McClain 
John J. McGrath 
Marie C. McGuire 
Robert E. McKelvey 
John McKnight 
Harland McPhetres* 
Alvin Mermin* 
Susie E. Miles* 
William Millich 
Walter B. Mills, Jr.* 
Mary Ellen Minert* 
Ramona Mondragon 
H. A. Morse 

Robert S. Moyer 
Harold R. Mullen 
W. F. Nabors* 
Mary K. Nenno 
Joseph Nevin 
Bernard J. Nykiel 
Hugh = Osborne 
Edward M. Ouren* 


Pacific Southwest Re 


Membership Com1 
V. C. Pangle 
J P. Prescott 
E. E. Pruitt* 
Dee Ramey* 
Allen Reed* 
Sada Ricker* 
Marie Riestere1 
James Ring 
Charles W. Ross, Jr. 
Ruth Rush* 
M. B. Satterfield 
Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
J. A. Schmid* 
Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schorr 


*Sent in more than one new membership. 


NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED NEW MEMBERS SINCE DRIVE BEGAN 


John R. Searles, Jr. 
Robert T. Sharp 
C. W. Sherlock* 
Milton Shufro 
Jack Silverman* 
Walter M. Simmons 
Robert Sipprell 
Homer Slinger* 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith* 
M. W. Smith* 

W. T. Smith 

Haley E. Sofge 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W. Soske 
Karl Spock 

Harry Stefanik* 
George Stephan 

W. W. Stewart 

E. M. Stolberg 
Ernest Suhr 
William J. Sutcliffe 
Olive Swinney* 
Russell C. Taylor* 
Philip F. Tripp 
Ida G. Turner 
Mitchell Twardowicz 
Betty Valerio 
Robert F. Van Auken 
B. Finley Vinson 
George Wallace* 
Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 

Harry B. Weiss 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Oliver Winston* 
Robert T. Wolfe* 
Elizabeth Wood 
M. C. Wool* 
Grace L. Young* 


gional 
nittee* 
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SUMMERTIME SLUMP HITS NAHRO MEMBERSHIP DRIVE | 


June members listed here total a low for year: 69. And, by the month's end, only 167 


| 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








As this column is being written, the 
Housing Act of 1954 is still in con- 
ference and its ultimate fate un- 
known. If it passes, we will be em- 
barked on a whole new attack on the 
problem of urban blight and slums 
under a banner labeled the “urban 
renewal program.” 

If the urban renewal program can 
be briefly defined, it might, in essence, 
be said to be an approach on a neigh- 
borhood rather than a project basis, 
taking account not only of housing 
itself but of the entire environment in 
which housing is located and placing 
special emphasis on the rehabilitation 
and conservation of all structures 
that are salvable. The program con- 
templates the use of a multiplicity of 
tools and devices adjusted to fit the 
needs of the particular situation. 
Planning; zoning; public housing; re- 
development as heretofore practiced ; 
law enforcement; voluntary rehabili- 
tation; construction of new public, 
semi-public, and private facilities, 
such as schools, parks, playgrounds, 
libraries, shopping centers, etc.; and 
the rearrangement of street patterns 

they all might play a part. 

While much has been said of the 
purposes and objectives of this pro- 
gram, not much attention has been 
given so far to the question of its 
local administration. By definition 
the program cuts across normal mu- 
nicipal departmental lines and, if 
it is to be successful, there are many 
tough problems that must shortly be 
faced and resolved. 


Super-Agency 

It has been suggested that this new 
program might be best administered 
by new super-municipal agencies that 
would not only assume the functions 
of local housing authorities and re- 
development agencies but would also 
have vested in them, at least with re- 
spect to urban renewal areas, many 
other normal municipal functions, 
such as zoning, planning, enforce- 
ment of building codes and housing 
codes, etc. This proposal has been 
criticized by many students of mu- 
nicipal government, primarily on the 
score that it would create more prob- 
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lems than it would resolve. and I am 
inclined to believe that few localities 
will actually decide to approach the 
problem in this way. 


Coordinator 

A more realistic approach, which 
already has been adopted by some 
cities, is to leave the various func- 
tions in the hands of the departments 
to which they are now assigned but 
to establish, perhaps under the im- 
mediate control of the mayor, a hous- 
ing coordinator who would not him- 
self have any operating functions but 
who would be responsible for secur- 
ing coordination, at least on a policy 
level, among all the operating agen- 
cies involved. 


Redevelopment Leadership 

A third proposal, and one that I 
personally think will more often be 
adopted, involves the creation of no 
new positions or agencies but rather 
an assumption of added leadership 
in this field by the agencies now han- 
dling redevelopment programs. This 
arrangement presupposes a desire on 
the part of the various other city de- 
partments and agencies involved to 
cooperate in making the program a 
success. But given this desire. an as- 
sumption of leadership by the local 
redevelopment agency makes a good 
deal of sense. Insofar as federal finan- 
cial assistance is available. the divi- 
sion of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency will be the 
administering federal agency and it 
will undoubtedly wish to continue in 
its dealings with any given commu- 
nity through the established local re- 
development agency. Furthermore. 
the urban renewal program is funda- 
mentally an elaboration and expan- 
sion of the existing redevelopment 
program, with somewhat greater em- 
phasis being placed upon rehabilita- 
tion and conservation. 


Local Initiative 
Of all the various federal programs 
that have been designed to combat 
blight and slums, the urban renewal 
program undoubtedly places the 
greatest premium upon local initia- 


tive and responsibility. Given this lo- 
cal initiative and responsibility, the 
program as set forth in the act offers 
greater financial assistance and in- 
ducements than any other piece of 
federal legislation. With a concerted 
and determined local effort to at- 
tack the problem, many liberal and 
generous types of financial aid be- 
come available. Notable in this re- 
spect is the fact that many types of 
public improvements such as parks 
playgrounds, etc., can now be _ in- 
cluded as part of the project cost, 
two-thirds of which will be contrib 

uted by the federal government 
Chere is here a great opportunity 
but only if aggressive local lead- 
ership can and will take advantag« 

of it. 

Oliver C. Winston, July 1954 


LOW INTEREST RATES— 
Continued from page 230) 

were the housing authorities of Dal- 

las, Los Angeles, and Nashville, which 

issued bonds worth $31,800,000, $13,- 
975,000, and $12,105,000, respec- 

tively. 


PHA Refunding 

Refunding of bonds by PHA fo: 
projects built under the 1937 hous- 
ing act (see December 1953 Jor R- 
NAL, page 409) had not been entire- 
ly completed by the June 30 deadline 
set by Congress. As the fiscal year 
came to an end, almost 200 millio: 
dollars had been refunded since Jun 
10, 1953—but $70,942,000 in B 
bonds were still held by PHA. To 
date none of the refinanced bonds 
had been resold by local authorities 
on a permanent basis and it is not 
expected that any will be until next 
vear. 


Temporary Notes 

In a sale of temporary notes on 
May 18, more than 233 million dol- 
lars in housing authority obligations 
were issued at .72 pel cent interest, 
a drop from the .7627 average of a 
previous sale on March 16 (see 
March JourNAL, page 88). Mean- 
while, temporary notes to finance re- 
development projects have experi- 
enced a more dramatic drop. A sale 
in March drew rates of 1.17 and 1.18 
as compared to rates received in late 
1953 ranging from 1.25 to 1.34. Re- 
cent sales by Norfolk, Montgomery, 
and Union City brought rates of .69, 
72, and .73 respectively. And then 
in early July—the JouRNAL received 
word that the redevelopment agency 
in Chester, Pennsylvania had issued 
short-term notes at a .55 per cent 
rate: an all-time low 
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EAST, WEST COAST REGIONAL COUNCILS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCES 





NEW ENGLAND 

A program arranged to provide 
something of interest for all groups 
within NAHRO was the goal—and 
achievement—of the committee in 
charge of the New England Regional 
Council's annual meeting held June 
21 and 22 at the Hotel Griswold in 
Groton, Connecticut. More than 200 
registrants participated in the various 
panel sessions of the conference and 
shared their common experiences and 
problems during informal discussions 
in between the sessions. 

The delegates heard only three 
major speeches at two general ses- 
sions and the remainder of the time 
was devoted to workshops covering 
topics ranging from such general 
subjects as “The Role of the Housing 
Authority in the Municipality” to 
specifics such as “Selection and Main- 
tenance of Heating Equipment.” 
Three sessions were arranged espe- 
cially for commissioners. 

General Sessions 

Conferees took to the outdoors for 
their opening session, at which the 
outgoing president of the region, Ray- 
mond ID. Holmes of Fall River, pre- 
sided. NAHRO President Oliver C. 
Winston, as one of the main speak- 
ers, talked on “Public Housing Man- 
agement,” stressing that without a 
good management program the best 
designed and best constructed proj- 


ect can fail. Public housing manage- 
ment is the link with the ultimate ob- 
jects of the entire program—namely, 
the low-income families, he said. 
Pointing out that public housing wil! 
always be faced with problem fami- 
lies, he urged that management rec- 
ognize this fact and direct its ener- 
gies toward the task of upgrading 
problem families into useful citizens. 

“Management is the vehicle by 
which our investment is realized,” he 
said. “We can go bankrupt if we are 
sloppy and unimaginative in out 
practices. We can produce dividends 
of incalculable value if we have the 
vision and courage to do our job 
properly. People are our concern and 
we should try to do a management 
job that shows that we never forget 
this concern.” 

John D. Lange, executive director 
of NAHRO, in his talk at the open- 
ing session stressed that the local 
housing authority is the key to suc- 
cess in housing programs and pointed 
out that it has a responsibility to de- 
velop and carry through proposed 
new urban renewal programs, since 
those programs must essentially be 
local ones. He also described the 
work being done by NAHRO and 
the Public Housing Administration 
in planning 
programs 


maintenance 


see page 228 


training 


Commissioner Charles E. Slusse1 





of PHA was the speaker for the only 
other general session—the banquet. 
Discussing the breakdown of relation- 
ships within local communities that 
sometimes results in isolation of proj- 
ect families from the rest of the com- 
munity, Mr. Slusser said “the same 
enthusiasm and devotion that lays 
the cornerstone must maintain the 
purpose « 


f these homes and receive 
the tenants as citizens in the fullest 
meaning of the term. There must be 
no wall around federal low-rent proj- 
ects. They are an integral part of the 
city and their residents are local citi- 
zens, not federal wards.” He stressed 
the need for local welfare and social 
agencies to take responsibility for re- 
habilitation of former slum dwellers 
when they need it. Cities must vol- 
unteer a greater effort at social inte- 
gration of public housing tenants 
than most of them are now making, 
he told his audience. He pointed out 
that the prevention and cure of so- 
cial ills among public housing ten- 
ants are civic responsibilities as sure- 
ly as they would be if the tenants 
were living in any other section of the 
city. 
Panel Sessions 

At one of the three sessions ar- 
ranged for commissioners, the sub- 
ject of the role of the housing author- 
ity in the municipality was discussed 
by Hartford City Manager Carleton 
F. Sharpe and Owen Gallacher of 
Boston. John B. Pearson of Hartford 
chaired the session. A second session 
for commissioners, headed up by Wil- 
liam C. Loring, Jr., of Boston cov- 
ered the problem of housing for the 
aging. Daniel Tyler, Jr., chairman of 
the Massachusetts State 
Board: Albert C. Demers, assistant 


Housing 





AUTHORITY AND MUNICIPALITY 

At one of three sessions for commis- 
sioners, speakers below discussed the 
role of the housing authority in the 
municipality. Left to right: Owen Galla- 
gher, chairman of Boston authority; 
Carleton F. Sharpe, Hartford city 
manager (at one time himself a hous- 
ing administrator); John B. Pearson, 
chairman of Hartford authority. 


HOUSING FOR AGED 

Commissioners also discussed the spe- 
cial problems of housing for aged. 
Speakers, left to right, Daniel Tyler, 
Jr.. chairman of Massachusetts State 
Housing Board; Albert C. Demers, as- 
sistant commissioner for housing, Con- 
necticut; Wiliiam C. Loring, Boston 
Housing Association; George Moore, 
Committee on Aaing, Rhode Island. 


INCOMING, OUTGOING OFFICERS 

Left to right, D. G. Lyons, Hartford, 
incoming vice-president and chairman 
of the 1954 conference committee; 


Raymond D. Holmes, Fall River, out- 
going president; Joseph Benedict, Wor- 
cester, incoming president; Daniel J. 
Heffernan, Bristol, incoming secretary. 
Missing from the picture is incoming 
treasurer, Philip Tripp of New Bedford. 
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commissioner for housing for Con- 
wecticut; and George Moore, Jr., 
head of the committee on aging fot 
Rhode Island, were the panelists. The 
third session for commissioners was 
devoted to the subject of the role of 

housing commissioner in adminis- 
tration. Herman Hillman, director of 
the New York field office of PHA, 
discussed the subject and Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. Lovell, New Haven, presided. 

Other panel discussions covered 
such subjec ts as tec hniques to be em- 
ployed in securing applicants; prob- 
lems created by conversion to new 
accounting procedures; redevelop- 
ment and urban renewal: selection 
and maintenance of heating equip- 
ment; and small authority problems. 

New Officers 

Joseph T. Benedict, a commission- 
er of the Worcester Housing Author- 
ity and former executive director, 
was elected president of the region at 
the business meeting of the confer- 
ence. Daniel G. Lyons of Hartford 
was named vice-president; Daniel 
Heffernan, Bristol, secretary; and 
Philip Tripp, New Bedford, treasurer. 
Elected to the executive committee 
are Patrick Harrigan, Springfield; 
Robert Wolfe, New Haven: Charles 
Graham, New Britain; John Cava- 
naugh, Lynn; and William Smith, 
Revere. 

Mr. Lyons, who headed up the 
committee that arranged the confer- 
ence, paid tribute to Martin Mench- 
er of the Hotel Griswold because. he 
said, “the excellence of the confer- 
ence was due in no small part to his 
splendid cooperation and his organ- 
izing genius in taking care of the 
many details necessary to insure suc- 
cess in a venture of this kind.” 





OPEN-AIR PARTY 

The New England council acted as 
hosts for cocktails preceding the an- 
nual banquet on June 21. Setting for 
the party was the hotel grounds. Most 
sessions of the conference were out- 
door affairs, overlooking the sound, 
the swimming pool, or some part of 
the lawns and gardens. 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


“I believe that while you know the 
public housing story, you could do a 
better job of selling it.” 

That was the challenge to housers 
delivered by the Very Reverend 
Thomas J. Earley of Salinas, Califor- 
nia in his keynote address to dele- 
gates to the thirteenth annual confer- 
ence of the Pacific Southwest Region, 
held at the Mar Monte Hotel in 
Santa Barbara May 24 and 25. 


And additional challenges were 
placed before the delegates through- 
out the conference since its general 
theme was ‘Today's Housing Chal- 
lenge.” In attendance were 195 dele- 
gates and guests from California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, as well as rep- 
resentatives of 15 companies for the 
building and maintenance products 
displays. 

The conference theme was the 
theme for the first general session of 
the meeting, at which a panel of three 
discussed the relationships of public 
and private housing and rehabilita- 
tion. Charles E. Slusser, Public Hous- 
ing Administration commissioner, 
was one of the members of the panel 
and was also the featured speaker at 
a luncheon session of the conference. 

At the opening session, presided 
over by Regional President George 
R. Wallace of Oxnard, the conferees 
were welcomed to Santa Barbara by 
Mayor John T. Rickard and heard 
greetings from NAHRO’s executive 
director, John D. Lange. 

In his keynote address, the Rever- 
end Mr. Earley said, “to make prog- 
ress In a community, others have to 
know the story. Public housing is do- 
ing a wonderful job of clearing slums. 
We must teach care and beautifica- 
tion of homes . . . encourage partici- 
pation in civic affairs, encourage peo- 
ple to eventually buy their own 
homes ‘a 

NAHRO President Oliver C. 
Winston gave the highlights of pro- 
posed national legislation and gave 
an up-to-the-minute report on na- 
tional developments at the luncheon 
session the opening day. He reviewed 
the latest actions of Congress on the 
1954 housing act, explained the pro- 
visions of the proposed urban renewal 
program, and discussed the Federal 
Housing Administration investiga- 
tion. 

John C. Monning of the depart- 
ment of building and safety of Los 
Angeles; William A. Bledsoe, an 
economist for Stern and Price Con- 
struction Company of Cupertino, 
California; and Mr. Slusser were the 
panel speakers for the “Today’s 
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Housing Challenge” session that fol 
lowed the luncheon, John G. Mel- 
ville, director of the San Francisco 
field office of PHA, chaired the ses- 


sion. 


Mr. Monning told how he believes 
rehabilitation programs can meet the 
housing challenge and pointed out 
the flexibility and advantages of such 
programs, which he cited as (1 low 
) 


cost per unit to taxpayers mini- 


mum displacement of site families 
}) maximum selectivity in rehabili- 
tating substandard units and keeping 
good ones: and (4) salvage of street 
and utility investments 

How private enterprise can meet 
the challenge of housing the low- 
income family was the subject of Mr 
Bledsoe’s talk. He pointed out that 
spiraling costs of land in new sub- 
divisions and discrimination against 
minority groups in providing mort 
gage financing are two major road- 
blocks to the private builder who 
wants to reach the low-income mar- 
ket. He said industrialization of home 
building to provide good but inex- 
pensive homes, low down-payments, 
and long amortization periods for 
mortgages are necessary if the private 
builder is to reach the market 

Mr. Slusser, answering the chal- 
lenge of what public housing is doing 
for the low-income family, said that 
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although public housing is not the 
only answer to the problem, to date 
no one else is as well equipped to 
take care of such families as are local 
housing authorities. When the build- 
ing industry can provide the low- 
income family with good housing, he 
said, public housing will retreat. 
Breakfasts 

Lively breakfast sessions opened 
the second day of the conference. 
Separate “conversation” tables were 
arranged for attorneys and account- 
ants and for housing and redevelop- 
ment authority personnel concerned 
with management, leasing and occu- 
pancy, technical and maintenance, 
and redevelopment problems. At the 
same time, housing authority com- 
missioners met for a morning-long 
session chaired by E. Robert Squires, 
a commissioner of the Oxnard hous- 
ing authority. 

“What Low-Rent Public Housing 
Buys” was the subject of Mr. Slusser’s 
talk at the Tuesday luncheon session, 
chaired by Dr. Karl Falk, a commis- 
sioner of the Fresno County housing 
authority. Mr. Slusser told the dele- 
gates that although he realized they 
knew the answers to the question im- 
plied in the title of his talk, “you may 
not appreciate that too few of the 
general public share your 
standing. 


under- 


“T think we must guard against 
huddling together like a lot of sheep 
in a storm, drawing encouragement 
from one another,” he said. “The 
important thing is not to repeat to 
each other what we already know. 
We would do better to employ the 
same energy in getting honest infor- 
mation to those who know nothing 
about public housing or who have 
been getting an untrue story.” He 
outlined a number of techniques that 
can be used in getting the story of 
public housing before the public. 

Public relations was the topic of 


the Tuesday afternoon _ session 








chaired by Jack R. Schonborn of the 
San Francisco PHA field office. 
Casey Ireland, special assistant to 
Commissioner Slusser, speaking on 
“What Every Congressman Should 
Know About Low-Rent Housing,” 
pointed out that commissioners of 
local authorities have wide influence 
and that they are the people to keep 
congressmen informed of local pro- 
grams. “In dealing with your con- 
eressman,”’ he cautioned, “be in- 
formed on your subject, get to the 
basic facts, and give quick, compre- 
hensive answers to questions.” 
Features 

The conference sessions closed with 
a humorous skit of a “Central City” 
executive director, portrayed by Ed- 
mund Horwinski of Oakland, ex- 
plaining the public housing program 
to members of the “Kiwanis Club” 
of “Central City.” 

At the annual banquet that eve- 
ning, Albert N. LeFevre of Benicia 
was toastmaster. Awards for attend- 





ance at commercial exhibits were 
given at that time. 

A “Sight and Sound Room,” spon- 
sored by the regional Management 
Committee, featured displays, models 
of housing projects, and colored 
slides. In addition, several of the del- 
egates and guests at the meeting ap- 
peared on radio and television pro- 
erams arranged by Mr. Schonborn, 
who ts chairman of the regional Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 

Social highlight of the meeting 
was an outdoor party Monday eve- 
ning at which Mr. Slusser was the 
honored cuest of the regional council 

At the party, the council promoted 
the NAHRO membership campaign 
by using paper cocktail napkins that 
carried membership messages on 
them. And at the other meal func- 
tions for the conference place cards 
urged, “every member get a mem- 
ber.” 

During a bus tour of Santa Bar 
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ABOVE—Speakers at major session of the conference, speaking on general con- 
ference theme "Today's Housing Challenge. At microphone, John C. Monning, 
Los Angeles department of building and safety; seated, left to right—John G. 
Meiville, director of PHA San Francisco field office; William A. Bledsoe; PHA 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser. 


BELOW—Two of the popular breakfast sessions, which went over with a bang 
in spite of an 8 a.m. starting hour. At left is a session for accountants; right, 
technical and maintenance discussion in full swing. 
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AUTHORITY CHAIRMAN DEFINES 
COMMISSIONER'S MANAGEMENT ROLE 

During the joint annual confer- 
ence of NAHRO’s Southeastern and 
Southwest Regional Councils in Bi- 
loxi in May, the chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Cedartown, Georgia—-Mr. Hamilton 
Grant—talked to the delegates on 
the subject of “The Commissioner 
and Project Management.” He said: 

“To my way of thinking every 
commissioner has a very definite role 
in project management the role 

should be limited primarily to 
those functions embodied in adopt- 
ing policies and standard operating 
procedures and working with the 
executive director to see that those 
policies are being followed. 

“Every business, whether it be a 
public housing project or your own 
private enterprise, to operate effi- 
ciently and effectively, must adhere 
to this three-point program. 

“First: it has been or must be 
properly organized. In our particular 
housing program, our authority was 
properly organized and we selected 
our executive director, who in turn, 
with consent and approval of the 
commissioners, selected his staff. 

“Second: responsibilities have been 
or must be properly delegated. In our 
particular case, the authority has 
delegated to the executive director 
the management of the projects con- 
sistent with established policies. He 
in turn holds the members of his staff 
responsible for certain operations. 

“Third: operations must be con- 
stantly supervised and evaluated. We 
look to our executive director for re- 
sults—not to the maintenance super- 
intendent or to the office clerk and, 
by means of audit, reviews, budget 
reports, open discussions, and per- 
sonal observation are able to check 
and evaluate the job being done. If 
it isn’t measuring up to standards, 
it’s time to get a new executive di- 
rector. From my own personal ex- 
perience, a close working relationship 
with our executive director has becn 
of untold benefit to both of us in ob- 
taining our objectives. I think it 
behooves every commissioner to fa- 
miliarize himself not only with the 
over-all objectives of this program 
by active participation in such con- 
ferences as this but also to become 
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thoroughly familiar with the operat- 
ing procedures of his local program 
by taking an active part in that pro- 
gram and discharging his responsi- 
bilities to the best of his ability.” 


NAHRO COMMISSIONERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN ON AROUND WORLD TRIP 





. . of = 7 
Dr. Karl L. Falk, chairman of 
NAHRO’s Commissioners Commit- 
tee and a member of the board of 
commissioners of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Fresno, set sail 
in early July for a year long, world- 
wide trip. He and Mrs. Falk have 
both been engaged to do special re- 
search jobs during the year. Dr. Falk 
is the head of the division of social 
sciences at Fresno State College. 
Wesley D. Sonderup, commissioner 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Galveston, has assumed Dr. Falk’s 


NAHRO committee chairmanship 
and will direct committee activities 
in connection with the NAHRO an- 
nual conference in October 


DAYTON NEWSPAPER SALUTES 
HOUSING AUTHORITY CHAIRMAN 
Andrew S. Iddings, chairman ol 
the Dayton Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, was the subject of an edi- 
torial in the June 11 issue of Th 
Journal Herald in which it was said 
that: “He has earned the right to b 
known as Mr Public 


through 20 years of continuous mem 


Housin: 


bership on the directing board of th 
Dayton Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority. 

“This record of volunteer service 
to an urgently needed field of public 
welfare is probably unequalled any 
where in the nation. 

“It was made possible partly by 
the fact that Ohio was the first stat 
in the union to have a public hous- 
ing law But the progressiveness 
of Ohio and Dayton in seeking to 
overcome substandard housing con- 
ditions by supplying decent dwellings 
at low rentals to low-income families, 
with federal cooperation, cannot 
wholly explain the remarkable ca- 
reer of Mr. Iddings in this field.” 
The editorial then referred to thi 
strong tradition of public service that 
has characterized the Iddings family 
through three generations and con- 
cluded by saying that “Andrew §S 
Iddings has added another fine chap- 
ter to the record.” 
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100 PER CENT NAHRO MEMBERSHIP 
FOR MEMPHIS, WEYMOUTH COMMISSIONERS 


Through the NAHRO membership drive (see page 231) two 
more localities have been added to the list of housine authorities 
whose commissioners are 100 per cent enrolled as individual mem- 
bers of NAHRO: Memphis and Weymouth, Massachusetts. They 


join Fresno and Oxnard commissioners 


Meanwhile, the Commissioners Committee, under the leader- 
ship of a subcommittee headed up by Mrs. Ralph W. Rasmussen 
of Portland, has opened its drive to add several hundred more 
commissioners to the NAHRO membership rolls. Individually ad- 
dressed letters went from Mrs. Rasmussen’s subcommittee last month 
to the chairmen of every authority in the Pacific Northwest area 
Similar letters are to go out this month to authority chairmen in 
the Pacific Southwest. And still a third region is planning to circu- 
larize its authority chairmen: the Southwest. Hope is that by the 
time of the October national conference of NAHRO, evidence of 
strong commissioner support of NAHRO can be reported. 


see April JoURNAL, page 
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DO-THE-WORK-OR-PAY-FOR-IT PLAN 
SPURS TENANT MAINTENANCE JOB 

A tenant maintenance program 
with teeth in it has had a successful 
five year run by the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Atlantic City. The 
program’s teeth are the dollars and 
cents that the authority charges ten- 
ants for any work done by the author- 
ity staff that should have been done 
by the tenants. 

Here’s the way the Atlantic City 
system works. Early in the spring 
the authority issues a grounds care 
bulletin explaining to the tenants that 
they must do their share of routine 
erounds maintenance so that the 
maintenance staff will have enough 
time to handle the special assign- 
ments that are its business. The ten- 
ants in row houses are asked to do 
their own seeding, lawn and shrub- 
bery trimming and watering, and top 
soil spreading—if any is necessary. 
Tenants in both row houses and mul- 
tiple unit buildings are asked to be 
on the lookout for unsightly litter, un- 
sanitary conditions, and general ap- 
pearance around the building. 

For its part, the authority provides 
the seeds, top soil, paint, and any 
equipment the tenants need to do 
their job. Tenants are charged for 
any damage to equipment after it is 
checked out to them and, if it is not 
returned on time, the maintenance 
staff picks it up and makes a 25 cent 
charge for it. 

To keep the system rolling, a mem- 
ber of the maintenance staff makes a 
weekly inspection of all units and 
notes on a special form any condit- 
ions that should have been corrected 
by a tenant. One copy of this form is 
left with the tenant and the other is 
turned over to the maintenance su- 
pervisor. Three days after such a re- 
port is made, a follow-up check is in- 
stituted. If the deficiency noted earli- 
er has not been corrected by the ten- 








ant, the work is immediately done by 
the maintenance staff and the tenant 
is charged for the expense involved. 
The authority's assistant executive 
director, Pauline G. Hill, reports that 
during most of the growing season 
only 1 or 2 per cent of the tenants 
are charged for work they should 
have done. Early in the season, when 
the program is new, and then again 
at the end of the when 
grounds maintenance interest wanes, 
the rate on charges goes up 
to about 5 per cent, she says. 


season, 


but only 


AUTHORITY, CIVIC GROUP JOIN 
TO ESTABLISH CENTER FOR AGED 
The 519 tenants over 65 years old 
living at the 913-unit Central City 
project of the Birmingham housing 
authority now have special recrea- 
tional facilities as a result of a co- 
operative effort by the authority and 
the Birmingham Junior Women’s 
Civic Club. Three days a week the 
oldsters have the use of a room in 
the project’s community building 
where they may use arts and crafts 
equipment and enjoy card parties, a 
lending library, television, a variety 
of games, and light 
see pictures below 
The old timers’ club, called Sunset 
Unlimited, originated in 1952 when 
the women’s club offered to staff and 
supply such a club if the authority 
would provide the space for it. To- 
gether they have operated an organi- 
zation that, in the first 18 months 
of its life, had an attendance record 
of 6100. The housing authority fur- 
nishes all the utilities, maintenance, 
and repairs for Sunset Unlimited and 
also provides items of permanent 
equipment such as chairs, tables, 
benches, bookcases, and fans, which 
are a part of the community build- 
ing’s inventory. (The club also has 
“neighbors” in the building—a city 
health department well-child clinic 
and a day nursery and child care cen- 


refreshments 





ter run by a community chest 
vency. 

Sunset Unlimited is operated by 
volunteers from the Junior Women’s 
Civic Club, many of whom took a 
five-week seminar at the University 
of Alabama to study the psychologi- 
cal, physiological, biological, and so- 
of the aging in 
order to equip themselves for the job. 
Ilo date the volunteers have given 
1000 hours of time to the club 
$900 for art 
supplies, tools, refreshments, cleaning, 
Ct. 


( iologi« al aspe¢ ts 


ove! 
and have spent ove 


LITTLE ROCK AUTHORITY'S IDEA 
HELPS INTERAGENCY EFFICIENCY 

The wheels of interagency referral 
machinery among Little Rock social 
agencies are rolling more smoothly 
these days as a result of a referral 
form suggested by the Little Rock 
housing authority. Approved by the 
social agencies’ Central Index Com- 
mittee and prepared by a committee 
chaired by the authority's 
tenant selection supervisor, Ora Belle 
Rollow, the system is based on a little 
half-page form that is filled out in 
triplicate. 


housing 


Here’s the way the authority's idea 
works. An agency referring a welfare 
client to another agency initiates the 
form, filling in the names of both the 
sending and receiving agencies, the 
client’s name, his problem, the date. 
and the name of the case worker who 
has handled the client at the sending 
The original copy ol the 
form is white, with blue and yellow 
The _ refer- 


ring agency keeps the yellow copy of 


agency. 
carbon copies attached 


the form and sends both the white 
original and the blue copy to the re- 
celving agency via the client, to serve 
as an introduction. 

When the receiving agency meets 
the client and receives the form, the 


new agency immediately has all per- 
























nent information with which to 
work. After the new agency conducts 
ts initial interview with the client, 
the new case worker notes on the bot- 
tom of the white and blue copies 
what action was taken—case ac- 
cepted, case refused, referred to an- 
other agency, etc.—keeps the blue 
copy for its file, and sends the white 
original carrying the new data back 
to the sending agency. The sending 
agency then transfers the “action 
taken” data on to the yellow copy. 
lhe white copy goes to the client's 
file and the yellow into a separate 
folder, so that it will be available to 
the community council of social agen- 
cies on request. 

Attesting to the success of the new 
Mrs. Rollow reports : “We 
are using it very successfully in hous- 
ing projects and other agencies ex- 
press the same opinion, It serves as 
an excellent running record of serv- 
ices being rendered to an individual 
family, eliminates duplication of serv- 
ices, and cuts down a considerable 
amount of time formerly used in tele- 
phone calls, locating the proper agen- 
cy personnel handling the case and 
most important of all introduces the 
applicant in a dignified way.” 


system, 


REGIONAL MEETINGS— 
(Continued from page 244) 

bara on the opening day of the meet- 
ing, delegates saw a new home for the 
aged called Senior Center of Santa 
Barbara (see November 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 408 

Elections — Resolutions 

Robert D. Lee, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Richmond, was elected president 
of the region at the business meeting. 
Mrs. Eleanor R. Walters, executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the County of Monterey, was named 
vice-president and Lila Redman, ac- 
countant for the Housing Authority 
of the County of Kern, was named 
treasurer. 

Elected to the executive board 
were Allen Reed, San Joaquin County 
housing authority; Tolbert E. Elliott, 
Sutter County housing authority; Mr. 
Horwinski of the Oakland housing 
authority; and G. ‘T. Gunderson, San- 
ta Barbara County housing authority. 

Council members also adopted a 
resolution commending PHA Com- 
missioner Slusser for conducting “the 
affairs of his administration with dig- 
nity and impartiality;” because he 
“has gained our individual and com- 
posite esteem; and is in our opinion 
a person particularly worthy to hold 
the high office. 


. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI. 
ATIONS FOR 1955; Hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 


propriations, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-Third Congress, Second Session; 
Part 3, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Tennessee Valley Authority, 


Atomic Energy Commission. 1954. 1034 
pp-., charts, maps. Free. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Testimony in support of budgets pro- 
posed for the various housing programs 
adminstered by the HHFA administrator 
and HHFA’s constituent agencies for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. See 
April Journat, page 117 for House 
action on the bill; page 190 June issu 
for Senate action; page 223 this issue for 
final action 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954; Hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, 
Second Session, on H.R. 7839, a Bill to 
Aid in the Provision and Improvement of 
Housing, the Elimination and Prevention 
of Slums, and the Conservation and De- 
velopment of Urban Communities. 1954. 
889 pp. Free. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Othice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Testimony on the Housing Act of 1954 
For content of the act, see February Jour- 
NAL, page 43: for action by the House 
see April JourNAL, page 117; for action 
by the Senate, see June issue, page 190 
for conferees’ action, this issue, page 223 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954; Hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 83rd Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, on §.2889, §.2938, and §.2949, 
Bills to Expand and Extend Title Il, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
National Housing Act, and Housing Act 
of 1949. 1954. 3 volumes, 2043 pp. Free. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Part 1: testimony on the Housing Act 
of 1954 
Part 2: testimony supporting the air 


pollution prevention amendment to the 
Housing Act of 1954 

Part 3: testimony pertaining to Federal 
Housing Administration insurance pro- 
visions in the Housing Act of 1954 


A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES OF 
POTENTIAL APPLICANTS TOWARD 
PUBLIC HOUSING. 1954. 65 pp., plano., 
maps, charts. Research and Statistics Divi- 
sion, Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
709 East Eager Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 

In an effort to determine the extent 
and nature of information—both correct 
and incorrect public housing 
among people who qualify for it, the 
Baltimore authority made a study of 
attitudes on public housing among such 


about 
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families in blighted areas of Baltimore 
Che findings, of the published 
in this report 

The Baltimore 
to use a questionnaire drawn up by 
NAHRO’s Research and Statistics Con 
mittee after the Management and Publi 
Relations Committees asked it to develop 
one that would reveal the extent of mis 
information about the 


study are 


study 1s the first 


program 


BUILDING A CITIZENS HOUSING AS 
SOCIATION, by Alexander L. Crosby. 
1954. 32 pp., illus. 50 cents. National 
Housing Conference, 1129 Vermont Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Directed to people who are 
with civic 


concerme d 


problems, this pamphet is a 
detailed guide for setting up a citizens 
better 
housing in a community. After a brief 
explanation of the need for such groups 
the author tells how they can get started 


housing association to promote 


who should be selected to con pose the 
core of the association, and what exped 
ents should be used to interest citizer 
leaders to support the association. The 
art of running a successful and inforn 


tive meeting, developing a program, set 
ting up a staff, and proposed objectives 
are discussed. An appendix reviews what 
citizen housing associations have done ir 
such cities as Cincinnati, Los Angeles 


Philadelphia, and Pittsburg! 


MORTGAGE FINANCING FOR PROP 
ERTIES AVAILABLE TO NEGRO OC 
CUPANCY, prepared by Department of 
Housing Activities, National Urban 
League. 1954. 13 pp., plano. 25 cents. Na 
tional Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, New York. 

In an effort to he Ip overcome the mort- 
gage financing obstacles that keep Negroes 
from buving houses, the National Urban 
presents in this pamphlet an 
analysis of selected experiences and the 
observations on some of the 


League 


league's 
mortgage problems that confront Negroes 
Nineteen different incidents are briefly 
reviewed in an effort to throw light on 
the range of attitudes of mortgage fi- 
nancers toward Negro borrowers 


TENANT RELOCATION AT WEST 
PARK; A Report Based on Field Inter- 
views by Women’s City Club of New 
York. 1954. 19 pp., maps, charts. Single 
copies free; small charge for quantity 
orders. Women’s City Club of New York, 
Inc., 277 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

The Women’s City Club of New York 
presents in this booklet the results of its 
own study of families for I 
cause of an urban redevelopment project 
and of the relocation process. The samp- 
ling study was made of families living u 
the West Park ( Manhattantown) Title I 
redevelopment area in New York City 

The study includes data on size, rac 
national origins, health, 


1 to move De- 


income rents 
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paid, and area preference for relocation 
of the families. 

The report concludes with recommen- 
dations based on the study that (1) suit- 
able accommodations be assured before 
the city continues its redevelopment pro- 
gram; (2) construction of a nearby pub- 
lic low-rent housing project be speeded 
up; and (3) the city set up a central re- 
location bureau to obtain listings of 
vacancies in private housing and to make 
referrals for public housing. 


SUMMARIES OF SLUM CLEARANCE 
AND PUBLIC HOUSING DECISIONS, 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT. January 1954. 
112 pp., plano. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Office of the Administrator, 
Division of Law, Normandy Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Citations and summary of key court 
cases decided since October 1949 having 
to do with either public low-rent housing 
or urban redevelopment under the hous- 
ing acts of 1937 and 1949. Supplements 
a similar presentation recording cases up 
to October 1949. Cases are presented 
state by state. 








INVESTIGATIONS— 
(Continued from page 224) 
“sensitive” category were being con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation. By the end of June Mr. 
Mason had also announced organiza- 
tional changes in the top policy-mak- 
ing structure of his agency and had 
issued a number of administrative 
regulations aimed at stopping the 
types of abuses that the investigations 
were turning up. 
Investigation No. 4 

A fourth investigation—by Senato: 
Harry F. Byrd’s Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures—which started off with 
an FHA emphasis, in June continued 
to bear down on the attack begun in 
May on the Title I urban redevelop- 
ment program of HHFA’s division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment (see June JOURNAL, page 191). 
The “20 questions” that Senator 
Byrd directed to HHFA Adminis- 
trator Cole in May were answered by 
the agency in late June—and the 
facts put forward gave little basis 
for believing that the Title I program 
was being abused. However, Senator 
Byrd released a statement on June 30 
saying that he was “convinced that 
the whole federal housing program 
constitutes the greatest invitation to 
malfeasance and moral turpitude 
perpetrated by the federal govern- 
ment in recent times” and he said 
that his committee had requested 
“full investigation into all Housing 
and Home Finance Agency units.” 

Investigation No. 5 

In the background of all these 
more sensational activities, the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue con- 
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tinued its investigations of the cor- 

porations that have recorded wind- 

fall profits on their income tax re- 

turns and the Department of Justice 

is on the track of civil or criminal 

violations that it can prosecute. 
What’s Ahead? 

Questions growing out of all these 
investigations are: is anyone going 
to be punished? are any windfall 
profits going to be recovered—either 
by the government or by the housing 
“consumers” involved? 

Answers seem to be that it may be 
two or three years before any con- 
victions can be secured on charges 
of fraud and malfeasance; that re- 
covery of the “profits” by the gov- 
ernment is doubtful. As to what ten- 
ants may expect, a supreme court 
justice in Queens, New York City, 
early in June dismissed two actions 
brought by tenants of Glen Oaks 
Village, a 608 built by the Gross- 
Morton corporation, (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 175), saying that he lacked 
jurisdiction over FHA. 

Meanwhile, HHFA has had con- 
gressional approval to continue its 
investigative staff and Senator Cape- 
hart has asked for another $150,000 
to continue his commitee’s work, for 
which he foresees a future stretching 
into 1955. 








SEGREGATION— 

(Continued from page 238) 
occupancy. But arithmetic is against 
us,” he said. “There are two Negro 
families eligible by income for public 
housing shelter for every eligible 
white family and the trend is getting 
worse. . . In other words, the whole 
scheme of things makes for more 
segregation, not less, not only in pub- 
lic housing units but in depressed 
areas generally .. . To make progress 
in this area we must think in terms 
of all available shelter everywhere, 
not just slum clearance, public hous- 
ing and redevelopment. The whole 
market in the entire metropolitan 
area is the field of operations. New 
housing developments outside the 
city limits are an essential part of the 
problem.” 

At this same meeting, Dr. Frank 
S. Horne, assistant to the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, told delegates that 
over 200 projects in localities in the 
north and west across the country 
are operating on a non-segregated 
basis. He said: “This growth has 
taken place largely without dra- 
matics, noise, or incident.” 

U. S. Supreme Court 
On the question of the meaning 





of the United States Supreme Court’s 
rejection of the San Francisco au- 
thority appeal, Charles Abrams made 
the following statement to the 23rd 
annual meeting of the National 
Housing Conference on June 7: “In 
the life of the average mortal, no 
news is good news. In the case of a 
newspaper, no news is bad news. But 
in the case of the Supreme Court, no 
news is no news. Failure to review 
means nothing. The court has em- 
phasized this over and over again 
until it has become its most tiresome 
dogma. 

“Tt may be argued that the school 
decisions apply to public housing. 
There is no question that the school 
decisions have broadened the mean- 
ing of discrimination. Doubtless, if 
the occasion arises and the weight of 
sociological evidence demonstrates 
the danger of segregation in housing 
as in schools, the Court, when, as, 
and if the issue becomes ‘ripe’ and 
‘important’ may extend the schools 
decision doctrine to housing projects 

. at the present juncture the issue 
of segregation in public housing is 
irrelevant and premature.” 








PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 239) 
AUTHORITIES REACHING PUBLIC 

BY WORKING THROUGH THE PRESS 

The general public is the last and 
largest segment of the public cited 
in the tip as a focus point for a pub- 
lic relations program: the group most 
frequently thought of as the objective 
of such a program. The general pub- 
lic can be reached, the tip points out, 
through newspaper press releases, 
television and radio, tours, exhibits 
and other visual aids, speeches, and 
publications—pamphlets, periodicals, 
special and annual reports. 

An example of unique success in 
using the annual reports approach 
to this large audience comes from 
Hawaii. In May the Hawaii Housing 
Authority released an annual report 
and within 24 hours it made two- 
inch headlines on the front page of 
The Honolulu Advertizer. The pa- 
per’s lead story quoted the author- 
ity’s report on housing conditions in 
Honolulu in general and the low- 
rent housing program in particular. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, a similar 
success was scored by the Lexington 
Municipal Housing Commission 
when the Lexington Herald-Leader 
devoted a special section of its Sun- 
day edition to the commission’s newly 
opened housing project. Stories in 
the special section told about how 
the project is operated, what its ad- 
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mission policies are, the history be- 
hind the surrounding neighborhood, 
and the character of the services of 
community centers in the area. The 
section was liberally illustrated and 
included a series of before and after 
pictures demonstrating how the proj- 
ect had improved the neighborhood. 


SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 233) 

The building department ordered 
families vacated from some buildings 
within 24 hours after inspections 
were made because of dangerous con- 
ditions; more than 3000 buildings in 
the area have been inspected; thou- 
sands of notices of violations have 
been mailed to owners; and 100 ad- 
ditional men from city relief rolls 
have been assigned to the sanitation 
department to help in cleaning up 
the area. Court action has been or 
will be started in 690 cases in which 
owners have ignored repeated warn- 
ings. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CREATES 
HOUSING ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 


A newly created housing division 
within the department of licenses and 
inspections will take over housing in- 
spections and enforcement of a pro- 
posed new housing code for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The action came 
in mid-June when district commis- 
sioners voted unanimously to remove 
housing inspection services from the 
health department, where they have 
been. However, the commissioners in- 
dicated they planned to appoint a 
health department official to head up 
the new division. At the same time, 
the commissioners asked that a final 
draft of a proposed housing code be 
ready by July 1 in order to head off 
a move in Congress to write into law 
slum condemnation standards for 
the District of Columbia. 

The change-over of housing in- 
spections from the health department 
to the department of licenses and 
inspections was done after brief pub- 
lic hearings and over the protests of 
health department officials and the 
district commissioners’ advisory coun- 
cil. The health department wanted a 
housing division set up within its 
department and the advisory coun- 
cil asked that inspections be left as is 
until a “realistic” code is adopted. 
The commissioners wanted housing 
inspections consolidated, however, 
because both the health and build- 
ing departments were making inspec- 
tions and it “was getting so unwieldy 
that we weren’t keeping abreast of 
the work,” Colonel Giles L. Evans, 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A8—PLANNING DIRECTOR 


Salary: $5500-$6000. Qualifications: 
master’s degree in planning or related 
fields with at least three years experience 
in a planning program. Experience in 
redevelopment program also desirable. To 
complete development of comprehensive 
plan and several redevelopment projects 


in various stages of completion. Apply 
to: Edward T. McShane, Chairman, City 
Planning Board, 908 Elm Street, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 
A9—ASSISTANT PLANNER 

Salary: $4000. Qualifications: degree 


in planning or equivalent experience. To 
assist planning director (A8, above) in 
creation of master plan. State service 
status. Apply to: Edward T. McShane, 
Chairman, City Planning Board, 908 Elm 
Street, Manchester, N. H 


A10—CITY PLANNERS 
Departmental and_ field 
tions in Washington, D. C.: 
Virginia; Arlington and 
ties, Virginia; and Prince 
Montgomery Counties, Maryland are 
available through civil service examina- 
tions for grades GS-7 to GS-15—salary 
range: $4205 to $10,800. Positions in- 
volve all phases of developing plans, pro- 
grams, and regulations for the orderly 
growth and renewal of cities, towns, and 
metropolitan areas. Work includes dealing 
in population and income trends, 
struction costs, public finances, intergov- 
ernmental relationships, housing, 
munity facilities, and transportation. Re- 
quirements: bachelor’s degree with major 
studies in city or regional planning, 
architecture, landscape architecture, o1 
civil engineering, plus four years experi- 
ence in professional work developing an 
understanding of city and regional plan- 

ning principles. 

Application forms are available from 
local post offices and United States Civil 
Service Commission regional offices 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W3, Male—MANAGEMENT 


At present and for the past four years 
executive director of a small housing 
authority organized under the 1949 hous- 
ing law. Has fully developed two projects 
from the site selection and financing to 
occupancy. Will position of 
assistant director, director of management, 
or housing manager at a minimum com- 
mencing salary of $5500 in a large au- 
thority. College town preferred. 


service 
Alexandria, 
Fairfax Coun- 
Georges and 


posi- 


con- 


com- 
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Jr., acting head licenses and in- 
spections, said. 

Twenty-eight inspectors from the 
health department will be transferred 
to the new housing division and Cor 
gress will be asked in supp lement 
budget requests for fiscal 
provide for hiring 20 mor 
for the new division 
place some of those bein; 


W4, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Currently and for past four years em- 
ployed as housing manager with large 
eastern authority, following three years 
as assistant housing manager with same 
organization. Handled large projects. 
Several years on staff of city sponsored 
evening community centers. Education: 
B.S. degree, one and a half years graduate 
work in public administration. 


W5, Male—ADMINISTRATOR 

Tias been associated with the housing 
program since 1938 se rving in a variety 
of positions on projects, in field offiees, 
and in the central office of PHA. Ex- 
perience has been at progressive levels, 
having started at a salary of $1200 and 
achieving a $9000 salary. Has had com- 
prehensive administrative and manage- 
ment experience at responsible levels and 
has supervised up to 25 people. Has Spe- 
cialized in field work without supervision 
and is currently working “in the field.” 
Age 37, married, three children. Inter- 
ested in working with local organization 
and will consider offers starting at $7200. 


W6, Male—TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 

Graduate engineer with three years’ ex- 
perience as technical director of local au- 
thority involving maintenance, purchas- 
ing, and personnel supervision. Earlier 
was utilities officer of a Public Housing 
Administration regional office. Consider- 
able experience in management and finan- 
cial work and is interested in all phases 
of low-rent public housing. Age 55. 


W8, Male—MANAGEMENT 

Five years experience as superintendent 
of housing project with duties in main- 
tenance supervision, purchasing, rent col- 
lection, personnel relations, tenant rela- 
tions, leasing, maintenance of records, 
assistance in preparation of annual budget. 
Applicant also has had three years ex- 
perience in real estate work involving 
selling, leasing, and managing of prop- 
erties; handling of financial affairs and 
records and arranging for newspaper ad- 
vertisements and publicity. Five addi- 
tional years work as a mechanical engi- 
neering draftsman. College training in 
real estate and mechanical engineering. 
Salary requirement: $4200. 


W9, Male — MANAGEMENT, RELO- 
CATION 
At present and for the past 11 years, 
applicant has been assistant housing man- 
ager and later executive director of an 
authority administering over 3000 war 
housing units, the last of which are now 
undergoing disposal. Was previously con- 
nected with another authority as admin- 
istrative assistant and project manager 
with extensive work in relocation. Five 
years experience in real estate brokerage 
and ten years work with children’s aid 
issociation as director of education and 
community activities for church or- 
Education: degree in business 
stration, with additional studies in 
sciences, management of social 
es, and real estate law. Salary re- 
ment $8000 


vation 
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Getting a firm grasp on a problem 


by working on the inside that’s the 
principle behind the new internal 
pipe and tube wrench, shown above, 
designed to protect the threads and 
plating on new pipes during installa- 
tion and also to work on open pipe 
ends in places inaccessible to standard 
wrenches. Called a Tube Tule, the 
device is inserted into the pipe end 
and then expanded to give a firm and 
consistent grip on the inside surface. 

The diagrams above illustrate the 
way the Tule works. On the left is 
the unexpanded Tube Tule with the 
narrow top portion ready to be in- 
serted into the end of a pipe or tube. 
In the center picture, the middle sec- 
tion has been pushed upward, thus 
forcing six rounded sections at the 
end of the Tule to expand outward 
into tight contact with the pipe’s in- 
terior. The picture on the right shows 
the device inside the pipe with a 
hand wrench being applied directly 
to the Tube Tule, which, in turn, ro- 
tates the pipe from the inside. 

The new internal wrench is said to 
work on any type of metal, fiber, or 
glass pipe or tubing without slipping 
and without biting out pieces of the 
pipe material. Models are available 
for /2-inch, 34-inch, and 1-inch pipes 
or tubes, at costs of $7.95, $8.95, and 
$10.95, respectively. 


JOH-S2—MINERAL FERTILIZER 

A lawn and garden fertilizer that 
feeds minerals to the soil consistently 
throughout a growing season after 
only one application — that’s the 
claim made for a new mineral fer- 
tilizer called FTE (fritted trace ele- 
ments). Intended as a supplement to 
commercial fertilizers, FTE contains 
minute quantities of manganese, iron, 
zinc, copper, boron, and molyb- 
denum and can be applied either 
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separately or mixed in with commer- 


cial fertilizers. 


The secret to the slow-soluble fea- 
ture of FTE is that the minerals are 
fused in tiny pieces of glass that dis- 
solve so slowly they provide the soil 
with a long and steady supply of 


nourishment without any attention 
from the gardener. 
FTE is claimed to work in all 


types of soils to nourish grass, plants, 
shrubs, and perennials. Major ad- 
vantages claimed for FTE over othe 
trace element fertilizers: it won't 
lose its fertilizing action because of 
water passage, it won't react with 
other elements in the soil, and it con- 
tains nothing toxic to vegetation even 
if it is heavily concentrated. 

FTE is recommended for distribu- 
tion at | pound per 400 square feet. 


JOH-S3—PLUMBING WASHER 





A single slip joint washer that ex- 
pands to fit the four most common 
plumbing pipe connections — 1%, 
13@, 1%, and 2 inches — has recently 
been put on the market. Called the 
Fits-All Slip Joint Washer, it is made 
of a special compound with sufficient 
resiliency to make it fit tightly around 
joints of any of the above sizes, thus 
simplifying the maintenance man’s 
plumbing washer stock problems, 
since a supply of Fits-All washers 
can replace four kinds of standard 
washer supplies. 

The Fits-All washer is round rath- 
er than square cut—hence can be 
easily rolled into place. It is claimed 
to effect an absolutely tight seal with- 
out requiring the friction ring nor- 
mally needed to prevent ordinary 
washers from buckling when the nut 
around the joint is tightened, the 
manufacturers say. 


JOH-S4—JELLIED PAINT 

Here’s something really new in the 
paint field — paint that reportedly 
won't drip or spill, never requires 





stirring or shaking, and has the tex- 
ture of jelly when it’s in the can 
yet can be spread like soft butter. Key 
to this phenomenon is a new paint in- 
gredient called Burnok being pro- 
duced by a manufacturer of paint 
vehicles and being used in the manu- 
facture of all types of oil base paints 
flats, and high 
enamels. 

Paints with the new Burnok ingre- 
dient have a jelly-like texture and 
might appear to be too thick to use, 
the manufacturer says, but the secret 
is that the paint quickly changes to 
a flowing state under the slight fric- 
tion that painting with a brush o1 
roller produces. The new paint is 
actually said to apply more smoothly 
and consistently than ordinary paints. 
Then, when the paint is on and the 
friction ceases, the paint returns to 
its jelled state until dried, thus pre- 
venting sagging, curtaining, 
beading on the painted surface. 

Uniformity of color even after long 
setting is another advantage claimed 
for the new paint ingredient. Usually 
color tints float on top of the undis- 
turbed paint can or pigments settle 
to the bottom but with the Burno!, 


semi-gloss. closs 


and 


ingredient the color remains com- 
pletely mixed at all times, it is 
claimed. 

Another important advantage 


claimed for paint made with Burnok 
is the convenience of using it: since it 
won't spill or drip even on the paint 
brush handle, a painting job can be 
done without the time-consuming job 
of spreading dropcloths and papers 
and without the cleaning-up opera- 
tion of wiping up drops of paint. 


JOH-S5—OUTDOOR OUTLET 








The increasing number of outdoor 
electric appliances and other outdoor 
electricity needs has resulted in the 
development of the new P&S Weath- 
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er Proof Duplex Outlet. The outlet is 
housed in an aluminum casing espe- 
cially treated to withstand severe 
weather conditions and is equipped 
with weatherproof rubber gasket- 
sealed caps protecting the two out- 
lets, a plate gasket protecting the in- 
terior of the box, and a rubber gromet 
protecting the house cable connection 
in back of the box. Provision is also 
made for a ground wire if desired. 
The P&S outlet is approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory and is de- 
signed for 15 amperes, 125 volts. 


Gree 
Literature 


Enrich your 





technical ret- 
erence library; send for this 
literature by checking the 
“JOH” coupon below. 











JOH-S6—Technical Data—Above Grade 
Invisible Exterior Masonry Waterproof- 
ing. 4 pp. bulletin. 

Explanations of the conditions 
under which a silicone water repel- 
lent is effective in controlling efflo- 
rescence, of the depth of silicone 
resin penetration that can be ex- 
pected on various types of masonry, 
and of the type of masonry for which 
two applications are recommended 
are given in this bulletin. Reports of 
field experiences provide details on 
jobs where efflorescence was elimi- 
nated without cleaning off salts be- 
fore silicone treatment; also data on 
vanadium salts. 


JOH-S7—Skilsaw Problem Solver. 23 
pp. illus. 

A saw blade manufacturer pre- 
sents some useful general information 
on sharpening and maintaining dif-. 
ferent kinds of saw blades, on the 
kinds of blades to use on different 
materials, and how best to do various 
sawing jobs. 


JOH-S8—Things You Should Know About 
Your Roof. 39 pp. illus. diags. 


Roofing problems—how to recog- 
nize them, how to prevent them, and 
how to correct them once they occur 
are presented in this well illustrated 
booklet. Information covers installa- 
tion of wall flashings, drains, sky- 
lights, supports and braces, and as- 
phalt roofing materials. 


JOH-S9—To Grease or Not to Grease? 
4 pp. diags., charts. 

Basic information on “dos” and 
“don’ts” in lubricating ball bearings 
in electric motors, with information 
on the capacities and lubrication re- 
quirements of bearings. 
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JOH-S10—SINK FRAME 


fasteamy fame § mb 
{2 cohen! tap 

A new sink frame that can be in- 
stalled with just a “twist of the wrist” 
in a 10 or 15 minute operation by 
even an inexperienced workman 
that’s the word on the new Maduco 
“Twist-On” Sink Frame recently put 
on the market as a time and labor 
saver. 

The job can be done by one per- 
son and there are no bolts, clamps, o1 
other fastenings to bother with. The 
frame is simply set into the hole in 
the cabinet top and held there by the 
frame’s flange. Then one set of the 
tapered tongues is twisted around be- 
neath the cabinet top to hold the 
frame firm. When the sink is put in 
place in the frame, the other set of 
tongues is twisted in the opposite di- 
rection to grip the flange of the sink 
The only tool needed for the twisting 
job is one pair of plyers. When all 
the tongues are twisted to grip the 
cabinet and the sink, the job is done. 





wo New Construction Products 


The Maduco “Twtst-On” frames 
reportedly cost no more, and in many 
cases cost less, than similar quality 
frames but the main co.t attraction 
of the Madu: 


installation 


frame is in its simple 
one man can install a 
Maduco trame in one quarter of the 
time normally required for two men 
to install a conventional frame, the 
claim is 


JOH-S11—VAPOR MEMBRANE 

For the basementless house that’s 
built on a concrete slab — or for the 
house that substitutes crawl space for 
a basement there's a new product 
on the market to keep ground water 
from seeping up through the floor 
Richkraft 65. Two tough sheets of 
kraft paper are laminated together 
to produce the new waterproof vapor 
barrier and then the sheets are pre- 
treated with a special fungicide to 
make them impervious to fungus and 
mildew 

Low installation cost is a major ad- 
vantage attributed to the new vapoi 
barrier. Two men, it is claimed, can 
put on 1000 square feet of Richkraft 
65 in eight hours compared to three 
men required to put on half as much 
15 pound mopped felt in the same 
time. 

Richkraft 65 comes in rolls of 36 
and 48 inches containing 432 square 
feet of membrane and in 72-, 84-, and 
96-inch rolls with 1000 square feet 
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NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
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Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
250 and 251 on which you would like full technical literature. Send 
to the JournaL or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
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Universal Type Container is 
available in 4 to 12 cu. 
yd. capacities with or with- 
out top lids 


Apartment Type is available 
in 4 to 10 cu. yd. capacities 
Note Sump Bottom, also 
available in Universal, Stand- 
ord Drop Bottom and Drop 
Bottom Pressed Steel Type 
containers, for handling 
moist rubbish. 


ae 


Drop Bottom Pressed a is 
ovailable in 5 to 10 cu 
capacities without or wi = 
top tids. 


Cc 


Standard Drop Bottom, ovail- 
able in 2 to 10 cu. yd. 
capacities, is ideal for many 
moterials handling uses. 


Tilt Type, with two top lids, 
is available in 2 to 7/2 cu. 
yd. capacities. 


7 
Multi-Karry Container com- 
prises ao master 6 cu. yd. 
container with three 2 cu. 
yd. box-like containers on 
coasters. Each of the 2 cu 
yd. containers may be rolled 
to a trash accumulation 
point When loaded they 
are returned to master con- 
tainer and all three taken to 
dump and emptied by truck- 
mounted Dempster. Dumpster. 


PICK UP 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 


You will Dump High Costs, too 


..When you install Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers in your housing areas 


A few big steel Dempster-Dumpster Detach- 
able Containers, strategically located, have 
replaced hundreds of costly and unsanitary 
conventional trash cans, barrels, etc. in hous- 
ing areas in Baltimore, Nashville, Birming- 
ham, Denver and many other cities. These 
detachable containers are all served by one 
truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, operat- 
ed by only one man, the driver, by means of 
hydraulic controls in cab. 


We show at left a few of the popular de- 
signs being used in housing areas. One 
Dempster-Dumpster handles them all, re- 
gardless of design or size. You increase effi- 


—, 


574 Shea 


ciency, sanitation and housing area cleanli- 
ness with this Dempster-Dumpster System 
—The lowest cost method of trash and rub- 
bish collection ever devised . . . The perfect- 
ly natural system for housing and apartment 
areas! 


When you use the big Dempster-Dump- 
ster Containers, no rats or flies can con- 
taminate the refuse inside the closed con- 
tainer! Wind or domestic animals cannot 
scatter it! Fire hazards are eliminated. You 
no longer have to buy and replace conven- 
tional cans! For complete information, write 
us today. Manufactured exclusively by 
Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tennessee 








